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I 


« 


THoucu Shakespeare’s sonnets are unequal in literary 
merit, many reach levels of lyric melody and meditative energy 
which are not to be matched elsewhere in poetry. Numerous 
lines like 


Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy 
or 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 


seem to illustrate the perfection of human utterance. If 
a few of the poems sink into inanity beneath the burden of 
quibbles and conceits, others are almost overcharged with the 
mellowed sweetness of rhythm and metre, the depth of thought 
and feeling, the vividness of imagery, and the stimulating 
fervour of expression which are the finest fruits of poetic 
power." 


* This preface mainly deals with the bibliographical history of the sonnets, 
and the problems involved in the circumstances of their publication. In 
regard to the general significance of the poems—their bearing on Shake- 
speare’s biography and character or their relations to the massive sonnct 
literature of the day, at home and abroad—I only offer here a few remarks and 
illustrations supplementary to what I have already written on these subjects 
in my Life of Shakespeare, fifth edition, 1905, or in the Introduction to the 
Elizabethan Sonnets, 1904 (Constable’s reissue of Arber’s English Garner). 
The abundant criticism which has been lavished on my already published 
comments has not modified my faith in the justice of my general position 
or in the fruitfulness of my general line of investigation, My friend Canon 
Beeching has, in reply to my strictures, ably restated the ‘ autobiographic’ 
or ‘literal’ theory in his recent edition of the sonncts (1904), but it seems 
to me that he attaches insufficient weight to Shakespeare’s habit of mind 
elsewhere, and to the customs and conventions of contemporary literature, 
especially to those which nearly touch the relations commonly subsisting 
among Elizabethan authors, patrons, and publishers. Canon Beeching’s 
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The sonnets, which number 154, are not altogether of 
homogencous character. Several are detached lyrics of im- 
persenal application. But the majority of them are addressed 
to a man, while more than twenty towards the end are 
addressed to 3 woman.’ In spite of the vagueness of inten- 
tion which envelops some of the poems, and the slenderness 
of the links which bind together many consecutive sonnets, 
the whole collection 1s well calculated to create the illusion 
of a series of earnest personal confessions. The collection 
has consequently been often treated as a self-evident excerpt 
from the poet’s autobiography. 

In the bulk of the sonnets the writer professes to 
describe his infatuation with a beautiful youth and_ his 
wrath with a disdainful mistress, who alienates the boy’s affec- 
tion and draws him into dissolute courses. But any strictly 
literal or autobiographic interpretation has to meet a for- 
midable array of dithculties. Two general objections present 
themselves on the threshold of the discussion. In the first 
place, the autobiographic interpretation is to a large extent in 
conflict with the habit of mind and method of work which 
are disclosed in the rest of Shakespeare’s achievement. In 
the second place, it credits the poet with humiliating 
experiences of which there is no hint elsewhere. 

On the first pomt, little more needs saying than that 
Shakespeare’s mind was dominated and engrossed by genius 
for drama, and that, in view of his supreme mastery of dramatic 


comments on textual or critical points, which lie outside the scope of the 
controversy, seem to me acute and admirable. 

* It is not clear from the text whether all the sonnets addressed to a man 
are inscribed to the same person. Mingled, too, with those addressed to 
a man, are a few which offer no internal evidence whereby the sex of the 
addressee can be determined, and, when detached from their environment, 
were invariably judged by seventeenth and cightcenth-century readers to 
be addressed to a woman. 
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power, the likelihood that any production of his pen should 
embody a genuine piece of autobiography is on a@ priors 
erounds small. Robert Browning, no mean psychologist, went 
as far as to assert that Shakespeare “ne’er so little? at any 
point of his work left his ¢bosom’s gate ajar’, and declared 
him incapable of unlocking his heart ‘with a sonnet-key’. 
That the energetic fervour which animates many of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets should bear the living semblance of private 
ecstasy or anguish, is no confutation of Browning’s view. 
No critic of insight has denied all tic of kinship between the 
fervour of the sonnets and the passion which is portrayed in 
the tragedies. The passion of the tragedics is invariably the 
dramatic or objective expression, in the vividest terms, of 
emotional experience, which, however common in human annals, 
is remote from the dramatist’s own interest or circumstance. 
Even his two narrative poems, as Coleridge pointed out, 
betray ‘the utter aloofness of the poet’s own feelings from 
those of which he is at once the painter and the analyst’. 
Certainly the intense passion of the tragedies is never the 
mere literal presentment of the author’s personal or sub- 
jective emotional experience, nor does it draw sustenance 
from episodes in his immediate environment. The personal 
note in the sonnets may well owe much to that dramatic 
instinct which could reproduce intuitively the subtlest thought 
and feeling of which man’s mind is capable. 

The particular course and effect of the emotion, which 
Shakespeare portrayed in drama, were usually suggested or 
prescribed by some story in an historic chronicle or work 
of fiction. The detailed scheme of the sonnets seems to 
stand on something of the same footing as the plots of 
his plays. The sonnets weave together and develop with 
the finest poctic and dramatic sensibility themes which 
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had already served, with inferior effect, the purposes of 
poetry many times before. The material for the subject- 
matter and the suggestion of the irregular cmotion of the 
sonnets lay at Shakespeare’s command in much literature by 
other pens. The obligation to draw on his personal experi- 
ences for his theme or its development was little greater 
in his sonnets than in his dramas. Hundreds of sonneteers 
had celebrated, in the language of love, the charms of young 
men—mainly by way of acknowledging their patronage in 
accordance with a convention which was peculiar to the 
period of the Renaissance. Thousands of poets had described 
their sufferings at the hands of imperious beauty. Others 
had found food for poetry in stories of mental conflict 
caused by a mistress’s infidelity or a friend’s coolness.'. The 
spur of example never failed to incite Shakespeare’s dramatic 
muse to activity, and at no period of literary history was 
the presentation of amorous adventures more often essayed 
in sonnets than by Shakespeare’s poetic contemporaries at 
home and abroad during the last decade of the sixteenth 
century. It goes without saying that Shakespeare had_ his 
own experience of the emotions cident to love and friend- 
ship or that that experience added point and colour to his 
verse. But his dramatic genius absolved him of the need 


t The conflicts between the claims of friend and mistress on the aftec- 
tions, and the griefs incident to the transfer of a mistress’s attentions to 
a friend—recondite topics which are treated in Shakespeare’s sonnets—seem 
no uncommon themes of Renaissance poetry. Clement Marot, whose work 
was very familiar to Spenser and other Elizabethan writers, in complicated 
verse headed ¢A celle qui souhaita Marot aussi amoureux d’elle qu’un 
sien Amy’ (Giuvres, 15652, p. 437), describes himself in a situation resembling 
that which Shakespeare assigns to the ¢ friend’ of his sonnets. Being solicited 
in love by his comrade’s mistress, Marot warns her of the crime against 
friendship to which she prompts him, and, Jess complacent than Shakespeare’s 
‘friend’, rejects her invitation on the ground that he has only half a heart 
to offer her, the other half being absorbed by friendship. 
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of seeking his cue there exclusively. It was not in his nature 
(to paraphrase Browning again) to write merely for the purpose 
of airing his private woes and perplexities. 

Shakespeare acknowledged in his plays that ‘the truest 
poetry is the most feigning’. The exclusive embodiment in 
verse of mere private introspection was barely known to his 
era, and in these words the dramatist paid an explicit tribute 
to the potency in poetic literature of artistic impulse and 
control contrasted with the impotency of personal sensation, 
which is scarcely capable of discipline. To few of the sonnets 
can a-controlling artistic impulse be denied by criticism. 
The best of them rank with the richest and most concentrated 
efforts of Shakespeare’s pen. To pronounce them, alone of 
his extant work, free of that ‘feigning’, which he identified with 
‘the truest poetry’, is tantamount to denying his authorship of 
them, and to dismissing them from the Shakespearean canon. 

The second general objection which is raised by the The alleged 
theory of the sonnets’ autobiographic significance can be stated Te ene: 
very briefly. A literal interpretation of the poems credits the 
poet with a moral instability which is at variance with the 
tone of all the rest of his work, and is rendered barely 
admissible by his contemporary reputation for <honesty’?. Of 
the ‘pangs of despised love’ for a woman, which he professes 
to suffer in the sonnets, nothing need be said in this connexion. 
But a purely literal interpretation of the impassioned pro- 
testations of affection for a ‘lovely boy’, which course through 
the sonnets, casts a slur on the dignity of the poct’s name 
which scarcely bears discussion, Of friendship of the 
healthy manly type, not his plays alone, but the records of 
his biography, give fine and touching examples. All his 
dramatic writing, as well as his two narrative poems and the 
testimonies of his intimate associates in life, seems to prove 

B 2 
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him incapable of such a personal confession of morbid 
infatuation with a youth, as a literal interpretation discovers 
in the sonnets. 

It is in the light not merely of aesthetic appreciation but 
of contemporary literary history that Shakespeare’s sonnets 
must be studied, if one hopes to reach any conclusions as to 
their precise significance which are entitled to confidence. 
No critic of his sonnets is justified in ignoring the con- 
temporary literary influences to which Shakespeare, in spite 
of his commanding genius, was subject throughout his extant 
work. It is well to bear in mind that Elizabethan sonneteers, 
whose number was legion, habitually levied heavy debts not 
only on the great masters of this form of verse in Italy 
and France, who invented or developed it, but on con- 
temporary foreign practitioners of ephemeral reputation. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Elizabethan reading public 
repeatedly acknowledged a vein of artificiality in this natural- 
ized instrument of English poetry, and pointed out its cloying 
tendency to fantastic exaggeration of simulated passion.’ 

Of chief importance 1s it to realize that the whole vocabu- 
lary of affection—the commonest terms of endearment—often 
carried with them in Renaissance or Elizabethan poetry, and 
especially in Renaissance and Elizabethan sonnets, a poetic 
value that is wholly ditterent from any that they bear to-day. 
The example of Tasso, the chief representative of the Renais- 
sance on the continent of Europe in Shakespeare’s day, shows 
with singular lucidity how the language of love was suffered 
deliberately to clothe the conventional relations of poct to 

* Impatience was constantly expressed with the literary habit of ‘ Ouling 
a saint with supple sonneting’, which was held to be of the essence of the 
Elizabethan sonnet (cf. J. D.’s Epigrammes, 1598, Sonnet II at end, headed 


‘Jenoto’, and the other illustrations of contemporary criticism of sonnets in 
my Life of Shakespeare, pp. 111-12). 
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a helpful patron. Tasso not merely recorded in sonnets an 
apparently amorous devotion for his patron, the Duke of 
Ferrara, which is only intelligible in its historical environ- 
ment, but he also carefully describes in prose the precise 
sentiments which, with a view to retaining the ducal favour, 
he sedulously cultivated and poetized. In a long prose letter 
to a later friend and patron, the Duke of Urbino, he wrote 
of his attitude of mind to his first patron thus': ¢I confided 
in him, not as we hope in men, but as we trust in God.... 
It appeared to me, so long as I was under his protection, 
fortune and death had no power over me. Burning thus with 
devotion to my lord, as much as man ever did with love to 
his mistress, I became, without perceiving it, almost an idolater. 
I continued in Rome and in Ferrara many days and months 
in the same attachment and faith? With illuminating frank- 
ness Tasso added : ‘I went so far with a thousand acts of ob- 
servance, respect, affection, and almost adoration, that at last, 
as they say the courser grows slow by too much spurring, so 
his [1.e. the patron’s] goodwill towards me slackened, because 
I sought it too ardently” There is practical identity between 
the alternations of feeling which find touching voice in many of 
the sonnets of Shakespeare and those which colour Tasso’s con- 
fession of his intercourse with his Duke of Ferrara. Both 
pocts profess for a man a lover-like idolatry. Both attest the 
hopes and fears, which his favour evokes in them, with 
a fervour and intensity of emotion which it was only in the 
power of great poets to feign. 
That the language of love was in common use in Eliza- Poetic 

bethan England among pocts in their intercourse with those PO erens 


of Jove for 


who appreciated and encouraged their literary genius, is con- Queen 
ee Elizabeth. 
vincingly illustrated by the mass of verse which was addressed 


1 "Tasso, Opere, Pisa, 1821~22. vol. xiii, p. 208. 
B 5 > 3 > Pp» +9 
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to the greatest of all patrons of Elizabethan poetry—the 
Queen. The poets who sought her favour not merely com- 
mended the beauty of her mind and body with the semblance 
of amorous ecstasy ; they carried their professions of ‘love’ 
to the extreme limits of realism. They seasoned their notes 
of adoration with reproaches of inconstancy and infidelity, 
which they couched in the peculiarly intimate vocabulary that 
is characteristic of genuinely thwarted passion. 

Sir Walter Raleigh offers especially vivid evidence of the 
assurance with which the poetic client offered his patron the 
homage of varied manifestations of amoristic sentiment. He 
celebrated his devotion to the Queen in a poem, called 
Cynthia, consisting of twenty-one books, of which only the 
last survives." The tone of such portion as is extant is that 
of ecstatic love which is incapable of restraint. At one point 
the poet reflects 


[How] that the eyes of my mind held her beams 

In every part transferred by Jove’s swift thought; 
Far off or near, zm waking or in dreams 

Imagination strong their lustre brought. 
Such force her angelic appearance had 

To master distance, time or cruelty. 


Raleigh’s simulated passion rendered him 


intentive, wakeful, and dismayed, 
In fears, zn dreams, in feverous jealousy.” 


* The date of Raleigh’s composition is uncertain; most of the poem was 
probably composed about 1594. Cynthia’ is the name commonly given the 
Queen by her poetic admirers. Spenser, Barnfield, and numerous other poets 
accepted the convention. 

2 With some of the italicized words, passages in Shakespeare’s sonnets 
may be compared, e. g.:— 

XXVII. Q—IO. . .. my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 

XLII, 11-12. When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay. 
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The obsequious dependant and professional suitor declares 
himself to be a sleepless lover, sleepless because of the cruelty 


XLiv. 1-2, If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way. 
Lx1. 1-2. Is it thy will thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 


Similarly Spenser wrote of Queen Elizabeth in rsg1 in his Colin Clouts come 
home againe with a warmth that must mislead any reader who cioses his cars 
and eyes to the current conventions of amorous cxpression. Here are some 
of his assurances of regard (Il, 472-80) :— 


To her my thoughts I daily dedicate, 

To her my heart I nightly martyrize: 

To her my love I lowly do prostrate, 

To her my hfe I wholly sacrifice ; 

My thought, my heart, my love, my life is she, 
And I hers ever only, ever one: 

One ever I all vowed hers to be, 

One ever I and others never none. 


As in Raleigh’s case, Spenser draws attention to his sufferings as his patron’s 
lover by night as well as by day. To take a third of a hundred instances 
that could be adduced of the impassioned vein of poetic addresses to Queen 
Elizabeth, Richard Barnfield wrote a volume of poems called (like Raleigh’s 
poem) Cyzthia, in honour of his sovereign (published in 1595). In a prefatory 
address he calls the Queen ‘his mistress’. Much high-strung panegyric 
follows, and he reaches his climax of adoring affection in a brief ode 
attached to the main poem. There he describes how, after other adventures 
in the fields of love, ¢ Eliza’ has finally written her name on his heart ¢in 
characters of crimson blood’. Her fair eyes have inflicted on him a fatal 
wound. The common note of familiarity in a poct’s addresses to patrons is 
well illustrated by the fluency of style in which Barnfield professes his affection 


for the Queen :— rae 
ou Her it is, for whom I mourne; 


Her, for whom my life I scorne ; 
Her, for whom I weepe all day ; 
Her, for whom I sigh, and say, 
Either She, or els no creature, 
Shall enioy my loue: whose feature 
Though I neuer can obtaine, 

Yet shall my true loue remaine: 
Till (my body turned to clay) 
My poore soule must passe away, 
To the heauens; where (I hope) 
Hit shall finde a resting scope: 
Then since I loued thee (alone) 
Remember me when I am gone. 


Harvey’s 
love-poems 
to Sir Philip 
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of his mistress in refusing him her old favours. In vain he 
trices to blot out of his mind the joys of her past kindness 
and to abandon the hopeless pursuit of her affection. He is 
¢a man distract’, who, striving and raging in vain to free 
himself from strong chains of love, merely suffers «change of 
passion from woe to wrath’. The illusion of genuine passion 
could hardly be produced with better effect than in lines like 
these :— 
The thoughts of past times, /zke flames of hell, 
Kindled afresh within my memory 
The many dear achievements that befell 
In those prime years and infancy of love. 

It was in the vein of Raleigh’s addresses to the Queen 
that Elizabethan poets habitually sought, not her countenance 
only, but that of her noble courtiers. Great lords and great 
ladies alike—the difference of sex was disregarded—were 
repeatedly assured by poetic clients that their mental 
and physical charms excited in them the passion of love. 
Protestations of affection, familiarly phrased, were clearly 
encouraged in their poetic clients by noble patrons.’ Nashe, 
a typical Elizabethan, who was thoroughly impregnated 
with the spirit and temper of the times, bore (in 1595) 
unqualified witness to the poetic practice when he wrote of 
Gabriel Harvey, who religiously observed all current con- 
ventions in his relations with patrons :— 





‘T haue perused vearses of his, written vnder his owne 
hand to Ser Philip Sidney, wherein he courted him as he were 
another Cyparissus or Ganimede; the last Gordan true loues 
knot or knitting up of them is this :-— 


* The two sonnets which accompanied Nashe’s gift to the young Earl of 
Southampton of an obscene poem called The choosing of Valentines, sufficiently 
indicate the tone of intimacy which often infected ‘the dedicated words which 
writers used’? when they were secking or acknowledging patrons’ favours. 
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Sum iecur, ex quo te primum, Sydneie, vidi; 
Os oculosque regit, cogit amare iccur, 


All liver am I, Sidney, since I saw thee; 
My mouth, eyes, rule it and to louec doth draw mee.' 


All the verse, which Ehzabethan pocts conventionally 
athrmed to be fired by an amorous infatuation with patrons, 
was liable to the like biting sarcasm from the scoffer2 But 
no satiric censure seemed capable of stemming the tide of 
passionate adulation, in what Shakespeare himself called 
‘the liver vein’, which in his lifetime flowed about the 
patrons of Elizabethan poetry. Until comparatively late in 
the seventeenth century there was ample justification for 
Sir Philip Sidney’s warning of the flattery that awaited those 
who patronized poets and poetry: ‘Thus doing you shall be 
[hailed as] most fair, most rich, most wise, most all; thus 
doing, you shall dwell upon superlatives; thus doing, your 
soul shall be placed with Dante’s Beatrice” There can be 
little doubt that Shakespeare, always prone to follow the 
contemporary fashion, yielded to the prevailing tendency and 
penned many sonnets in that ‘liver vein? which was especially 
calculated to fascinate the ear of his literature-loving and 
self-indulgent patron, the Earl of Southampton. The illusion — 
of passion which colours his verse was beyond the scope of other 
contemporary ‘idolaters’ of patrons, because it was a manifesta- 
tion of his superlative and ever-active dramatic power. 


* ¢ Fave with you to Saftron-Walden’ (O 3 verso), in Nashe’s Works, ed. 
McKerrow, vol. iii, p. 92. 

* On the conventional sonnet of adoration Shakespeare himself passed 
derisively the same sort of reflection as Nashe when, in Love’s Labour’s Lost 
(iv. 3. 74 seq.), he bestows on a love-sonnet the comment :— 


This is the liver vein, which makes flesh a deity, 
A green goose a goddess; pure, pure idolatry. 
God amend us, God amend! we are much out of the way. 
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II 


Ir is not known for certain when Shakespeare’s sonnets 
were written. They were probably produced at various 
dates, but such external evidence as 1s accessible assigns 
the majority of them to a comparatively early period of 
Shakespeare’s career, to a period antecedent to 1598. In- 
ternal evidence is on this point very strongly corroborative 
of the external testimony. The language and imagery of 
the sonnets closely connects them with the work which is 
positively known to have occupied Shakespeare before 1595 
or 1596. The passages and expressions which are nearly 
matched in plays of a later period are not unimportant, but 
they are inferior in number to those which find a parallel 
in the narrative poems of 1593 and 1594, or in the plays 
of similar date. Again, only a few of the parallels in the 
later work are so close in phrase or sentiment as those in 
the earlier work.’ 

Two leading themes of the sonnets are very closely 
associated with Shakespeare’s poem of Venus and Adonis and 
the plays that were composed about the same date. The 
first seventeen poems, in which the poct urges a_ beautiful 
youth to marry, and to bequeath his beauty to posterity, 
repeat with somewhat greater exuberance, but with no 
variation of sentiment, the plea that Venus thrice fervently 

t Almost every play of Shakespeare offers some parallels to expressions 
in the sonnets, Canon Beeching (pp. xxv-xxvii) has collected several (which 
are of great interest) from Henry IV and Hamlet, but they are not numerous 
enough to justify any very large conclusion. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that the words ¢ Quietus’ (Hamlet, iii. 1. 75, and Sonnet CXXVI. 12) 
and ¢ My prophetic soul ? (Hamlet, 1. 5,40, and Sonnet CVI. 1) come in Hamlet 


and the sonnets, and nowhere else. The sonnets in which they occur may be 
of comparatively late date, but the evidence is not conclusive in itself. 
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urges on Adonis in Shakespeare’s poem (cf. Il. 129-32, 
162-74, 171-68). The plea is again developed by Shake- 
speare in Romeo and Fuliet, 1. 1. 218-28. Elsewhere he only 
makes slight and passing allusion to it—viz. in All’s Well, 
Il. 1. 136, and in Twelfth Night, i. 5. 273-5. The bare 
treatment, which the subject receives in these comparatively 
late plays, notably contrasts with the fullness of exposition 
in the earlier passages.’ 

An almost equally prominent theme of Shakespeare's 
sonnets—the power of verse to ‘cternize’ the person whom 
it commemorated—likewise suggests early composition. The 
conceit is of classical origin, and is of constant recurrence 
in Renaissance poetry throughout Western Europe. The 
French poet, Ronsard, never tired of repeating it in the 
odes and sonnets which he addressed to his patrons, and 
Spenser, Daniel, and Drayton, among Elizabethan poets, 
emulated his example with energy. Shakespeare presents 
the theme in much the same fashion as his English con- 
temporaries, and borrows an occasional phrase from poems 
by them, which were in print before 1594. But the first 
impulse to adopt the proud boast seems to have come from 
his youthful study of Ovid. Of all Latin poets, Ovid gave 
the pretension most frequent and most frank expression. 
Sonnet LV, where Shakespeare handles the conceit with 


* Nothing was commoner in Renaissance literature than for a literary 
client to urge on a patron the duty of transmitting to future ages his charms 
and attainments. The plea is versified in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia (bk. iii) 
in the addresses of the old dependant Geron to his master Prince Histor, and 
in Guarini’s Pastor Fido (1585) in the addresses of the old dependant Linco to 
his master the hero Silvio, Chapman dwells on the theme in an address to 
his patron the Duke of Lennox, in his translation of Homer’s Miad (of which 
the publication began in 1598) :— 

None ever lived by self-love; others’ good 
Is th’ object of our own. They living die 
That bury in themselves their fortunes’ brood. 
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gorgeous effect, assimilates several lines from the exultant 
outburst at the close of Ovid’s Afetamorphoses. ‘To that book, 
which Shakespeare often consulted, he had especial recourse 
when writing Venus and Adonis. Moreover, a second work 
of Ovid was also at Shakespeare’s hand, when his first 
Narrative poem was in process of composition. The Latin 
couplet, which Shakespeare quoted on the title-page of Venus 
and Adonis, comes from that one of Ovid’s Amores (or 
‘Elegies of Love’) in which the Latin poet with fiery 
vehemence expatiates on the eternizing faculty of verse.’ 
Ovid’s vaunt in his ‘Elegies’ had clearly caught Shakespeare’s 
eye when he was engaged on Venus and Adonis, and the 
impression scems to be freshly reflected in Shakespeare’s 
treatment of the topic through the sonnets. 

The sonnets No internal evidence as to the chronological relations 

and Low's Of two compositions from the same poet’s pen 1s open to 


Labour *s 


Lost. less dispute than that which is drawn from the tone and 
texture of the imagery and phrascology. The imagery and 


* To the many instances I have adduced of the handling of this topic by 
Spenser and other Elizabethan poets, may be added this stanza from Roydon’s 
Elegie on Sir Philip Sidney, where he refers to the sonnets which Sidney, 
in the name of Astrophel, addressed to Lady Rich, in the name of Stella :— 

Then Astrophill hath honour’d thee [i.c. Stella]; 
For when thy body is extinct, 
Thy graces shall cternall be, 
And live by vertue of his inke; 
For by his verses he doth give 
To short-livde beautie aye to live. 
° Cf. Mortale est, quod quaeris, opus; mihi fama perennis 
Quaeritur, in toto semper ut orbe canar, 
(Ovid’s * Amores’, i, xv. 7-8.) 
The Venus and Adonis motto is immediately preceded in Ovid’s ¢ Amores’ 
(i. xv. 35-6) by these lines :— 
Ergo cum silices, cum dens patientis aratri, 
Depereant aevo, carmina morte carent. 
Cedant carminibus reges regumque triumphi, 
Cedat et auriferi ripa benigna Tagi. (31-4.) 
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phraseology of great pocts sufter constant How. Their stores 
are continually replenished in the course of their careers. 
Whenever, therefore, any really substantial part of the 
imagery and phrascology in two or more works is of 
identical tone and texture, no doubt seems permissible that 
they belong to the same epoch in the poet’s career. Appli- 
cation of these principles to Shakespeare’s sonnets can lead to 
no other result than that the bulk of them are of the same 
date as the earliest plays. 

Probably Shakespeare’s earliest comedy, Love's Labour?s 
Lost, oitcrs a longer list of parallels to the phrascology and 
imagery of the sonnets than any other of his works.'. The 
details in the resemblance—the drift of style and thought— 
confirm the conclusion that most of the sonnets belong: to 
the same period of the poet’s life as the comedy. Longa- 
ville’s regular sonnet in the play (iv. 3. 60-73) closely 
catches the tone that is familiar to readers of Shakespceare’s 
great collection. Like thirty-four of Shakespeare’s collected 
quatorzains, 1t begins with the rhetorical question :— 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
’Gainst whom the world cannot hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

But apart from syntactical or metrical forms, the 
imagery in Love’s Labour’s Lost is often almost identical 
with that of the sonnets, 

The lyric image of sun-worship in Sonnet VII. 1-4 :— 


Lo, in the Orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 


> Cf. Mr. C. F. McClumpha’s papers on the relation of the sonnets (1) 
with Love's Labour’s Lost, and (2) with Romeo and Fuliet, respectively, in 
Modern Lauguage Notes, vol. xv, No. 6, June, 1900, pp. 337-46, and in 
Shakespeare-fabrbuch, xl. pp. 187 seq. (Weimar, 1904). 
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Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty, 


reappears in heightened colour in Biron’s speech in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost (iv. 3. 221-8) :— 


Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 
That like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bows not his vassal head, and strucken blind 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast? 
What peremptory cagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 


That is not blinded by her majesty £ 


Only here and in another early play—RXomeo and Fultet-— 
is the imagery of sun-worship brought by Shakespeare into 
the saitie<reliet. 

Another conceit which Shakespeare develops persistently, 
in almost identical language, in both the sonnets and Love's 
Labour’s Lost, is that the eye is the sole source of love, the 
exclusive home of beauty, the creator, too, of strange 
delusions in the minds of lovers.’ 


* Cf, Romeo and fuliet, i, 1. 124-5: 
the worshipp’d sun 
Peer’d forth the go/dex window of the east. 
? Cf, Sonnet xiv. 9: 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive. 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 350: 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive, Kc. 
Sonnet XV. 5-6: 
If I could write the 4eauty of your eyes 
And in fresh xumbers number all your graces. 
Tale Day Vi 35 3 3: 
Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of eauty’s tutors have enriched you with. 


Cf. again Somzet cx1v. 2-7 with L. L. L. v. 2770-5. For a curious parallel 
use of the law terms ‘several’? and ‘common’ see Sonnet CXXXVII. 9, 10, and 
Ly Li Dts Fe 223. 
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Furthermore, the taunts which Buiron’s friends address 
to him on the black or dark complexion of his lady love, 
Rosaline, are in phrase and temper at one with Shakespeare’s 
addresses to his ‘dark lady’ in the sonnets. In the comedy 
and in the poems Shakespeare plays preciscly the same 
fantastic variations on the conventional controversy of 
Renaissance lyrists, whether a black complexion be a sign 
of virtue or of vice." 


* Hardly briefer is the list of similarities of phrase and image offered by 
Shakespeare’s earliest romantic tragedy Romeo and ‘fulet. The following 
four examples are representative of many more :— 


So. XXV. §-6: their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye. 


Rom, and Ful, i, 1. 157-8 : 


[bud] can spread bis sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sua. 


Som, XCVII. 2-3: 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all bis trim, 
Hath put a@ spirit of youth in everything. 
Rom, and Ful.i. 2. 26-7 : 


Such comfoit as do dusty young men feel 
When well-apparell’d April... 


Som, CXXXVI. 8—9 : 


Among a number one is reckowd none: 
Then in tke number let me pass untold, 


Rom, and Ful, i, 2. 32-3: 


Which on more view of many, mine being one 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 


Son, LXXXIV. 5-6: 


Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to Ais subject lends not some small glory. 


Rom, and Ful. i. 3. 7o-1: 


That book in many eyes doth share the glory 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story, 


One of the most perfect utterances of the sonnets (XXXIII. 4), the description 
of the glorious morning sun, 


Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 


Words 
peculiar to 
sonnets and 
early plays. 
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At many points, characteristic features of Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary in the sonnets are as intimately associated with 
the early plays as the imagery. Several uncommon yet 
significant words in the sonnets figure in early plays and 
nowhere else. Such are the epithet ‘dateless’, which 1s 
twice used in the sonnets—XXX. 6 and CLIII. 6, and is 
only used twice elsewhere, in two early plays, Rechard LL, 1. 3. 
151, and Romeo and Fuliet, v.3.115'; the two words ‘compile’ 
(LXXVIIL. 9), or ‘compil’d? (LXXXV. 2), and ¢filed? (in the 
sense of ‘polished ’), which only appear in the sonnets and in 
Love’s Labour?s Lost (iv. 3. 1345 V. 2. 52 and 896; v.1. 12); 
the participial ‘Out-worn’ in sonnets LXIV. 2 ¢Out-worn 
buried age’, and LXVII. 1 ‘days out-worn’, which 1s only 
met with in Lucrece, 1350, ‘the worn-out age’, and 1761, 
‘time out-worn’; the epithet ‘world-without-end’, Sonnet 
LVII. 5, which is only found elsewhere in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, V. 2.7993 ‘wires’ for ‘hair? (CXXX, 4), a favourite 
word with Elizabethan sonneteers between 1590 and 1597, 
which is only found elsewhere in the epithet ‘wiry’ for 
‘hairy’ in Kang Fobn, ii. 4. 643 and ‘idolatry’? («Let not 
my love be called idolatry’) in CV. 1, which is used else- 
where in five plays *—one alone, Trozlus and Cressida (11. 2. 56), 
being of later period. 


is closely akin to the lines in yet another carly play, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
iii, 2. 391-3, where we read how 
the Eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 
BE SOn XXX 6% 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 
Rom, and ‘ful. v. 3. 115: 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death! 
2 Viz. Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 2073; Love's Labour’s Lost, iv. 3. 753 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream,i. 1.1093; Romeo and Fuliet, ii. 2.1143 and Troilus 
and Cressida, li. 2. 56. 
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Three rare words which testify to Shakespeare’s French 
reading—‘rondure? (XXI. 8), «couplement? (X XI. 5\, and 
‘carcanet’, 1.e. necklace (LII. 8)—are only found elsewhere 
respectively in Agng Fobn, uu. 1. 259, in Love’s Labour?s Lost, 
V. 2. 935, aud in Comedy of Errors, il. 1. 4. 

One or two quotations or adaptations of lines of the 
sonnets in work by other pens, bring further testimony to 
the comparatively carly date of composition. In these in- 
stances the likelihood that Shakespeare was the borrower 
is yery small. The whole line (XCIV. 14)— 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds 





appeared before rs95 in the play of «Edward IIT? (11. 1. 451), 
together with several distinctive phrases.’ The poet Barnfield, 
who, in poems published in that and the previous year, 
borrowed with great freedom from Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece, levied loans on the sonnets at the same time. 


t Two are especially noteworthy, viz. ‘scarlet ornaments’, of the lips or 
cheeks (Sox, CXLIII. 6 and Edw. II, ii. 1. 10), and ‘flatter’, applied to the 
effect of sunlight (Sow. XXXIIL 2 and Edw. III, i. 2. 142). 

2 In Sonnet LXXXV Shakespeare uses together the rare words ‘compiled’ 
and ‘filed ’ (in the sense of ¢ polished ’) when he writes of 


comments of your praise, richly compiled, ... 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
Barnfield, in his Cassandra, which was ready for publication in January, 1595, 
writes on the same page of his heroine’s lover that ‘his tongue compiles her 
praise’, and subsequently of ‘her filed tongue’, The collocation of the expres- 
sions is curious. Barnfield’s descriptions in his Affectionate Skepheard (1594) 
of his youth’s ¢ amber locks trust up in golden tramels’, ‘ which dangle adowne 
his louely cheekes ’, with the poet’s warning of ‘th’ indecencie of mens long 
haire’, and the appeal to the boy, ‘Cut off thy Locke, and sell it for gold wier’ 
(Affectionate Shepkeard, |. ii; II. xix, xxiii), may comment on Shakespeare’s 
sonnet LXVIII, where the youth is extravagantly complimented on the beauty 
of his ‘golden tresses’, which ¢ show false art what beauty was of yore’. In 
Shakespeare’s sonnet XCVIII, lines 8-1r2— 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilicn in the rose; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those, 
D 


Early 
borrowing 
from the 
sonnets, 


The 
sonnets 

in private 
circulation. 
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In two sonnets (published in Jan. rs9s) Barnfield depre- 
ciated the beauty of heroes of antiquity compared with his 
own fair friend. Svanet XII begins :— 


Some talke of Ganymede th’ Idalian Boy 

And some of faire Adonis make their boast, 

Some talk of him [ie. Castor], whom louely Laeda 
ie. mother on flelenilosti. «1 


Sonneé XVII opens :— 


Cherry-lipt Adonis in his snowie shape, 
Might not compare with his pure Iuorie white. 


Both seem crude echoes of Shakespeare’s sonnet LI :— 


Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you. 


Ill 


Aut occasional poetry, and especially poetry for patrons 
‘in the liver vein’, was usually ‘kept in private’ in the 


possibly reflect Barnfield’s lines in the Affectionate Shepheard (I. ili) :— 
His Ivory-white and Alabaster skin 
Is staind throughout with rare Vermillion red, 
But as the Lillie and the blushing Rose, 
So white and red on him in order grows, 
It is curious to note that this is the only place in all his works where Shake- 
speare uses the word ‘vermilion’. It is not uncommon in Elizabethan literature; 
cf. Sidney’s Astrophel, cii. 5, Svermillion dyes’; Daniel’s Rosamond (1592), 
1. 678, ‘vermilion red’ (of roses); J.C.’s Alcilia (1596), ‘ vermillion hue® (in 
Elizabethan Longer Poems, p. 361). But it is far more frequent in sixteenth- 
century French and Italian poetry (vermeil and vermiglio), It is used in all 
the carly Italian pocms concerning Venus and Adonis which were accessible 
to Shakespeare. Cf. Dolce’s La Favola d’ Adone, iv. 7 :— 
Quivi tra Gigli le vermigle Rose 
Si dimostrano ogn’ hor liete e vezzose. 
In both Dolce’s Lz Favola @ Adone (83. 8) and Tarchagnota’s L’Adone (72. 6 
and 74. 2) Adonis’ dead body is metamorphosed into ‘uno vermiglio fore” or 
¢ quel fior vermiglio’, the flower assuming ¢ vermiglio color del sangue’. 
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Elizabethan era. It was ‘held back from publishing’. It 
circulated only among the author’s or the patron’s friends. 
The earliest known reference to the existence of any collec- 
tion of sonnets by Shakespeare indicates that he followed the 
fashion in writing them exclusively for private audicnces.' 

In 1598 the critic, Francis Meres, by way of confirming 
the statement that ‘the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey-tongucd Shakespeare’, called to “vzeness 
his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets among 
his private friends etc.” There can be little question that 
Meres refers to sonnets by Shakespeare which were in circula- 
tion among his private friends, and were, in the critic’s mind, 
chiefly distinguished from Shakespeare’s two narrative poems 
by being unpublished and in private hands.* Meres’ lan- 
guage is too vague to press very closely. The use of the 
common and conventional epithet ‘sugared’ suggests that 
Shakespeare’s sonnets were credited by the writer with the 
ordinary characteristics of the artificial sonneteering of the 
day.3 


™ Of the specimens of adulatory verse to which reference has been made 
above, neither the work of Raleigh, nor of Nashe, nor of Harvcy was printed 
in the authors’ lifetime. Harvey’s confession of love for Sir Philip Sidney is 
not known to be extant. The manuscript copics in which Raleigh’s and 
Nashe’s verse declared their passion for their patrons were printed for the 
first time in our own day. 

2 Manuscript poems written for and circulating among an Elizabethan 
poet’s friends rarely reached his own hand again. In 1993 the veteran poet, 
Thomas Churchyard, when enumerating in his C/a//enge unpublished picces by 
himself which had been ‘ gotten from me of some such noble freevds as I am 
loath to offend ’, includes in his list ¢ aw infinite number of other Songes and 
Sonets, giuen where they cannot be recouered, nor purchase any fauour when 
they are craued’. 

3 The conventional epithet ‘sugared’ was often applied to poetry for 
patrons. In the Returne from Parnassus (1600?), a poverty-stricken scholar, 
who seeks the favour of a rich patron, is counselled to give the patron ‘some 
sugar candy tearms’ (Il. 1377-8), while to the patron’s son ‘shall thy piping 
poetry and sugar endes of verses be directed’ (I. 1404). In the same picce 
(!. 243) Daniel was congratulated on his ‘swgared sonneting’, Cf. ¢ sugred 


1D ae? - 


The publica- 
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Meres’? evidence as to the ‘private’ circulation of 
a number of Shakespeare’s sonnets in 1598 received the best 
possible corroboration a year later, when two sonnets, which 
were undoubtedly by Shakespeare, were printed for the first 
time in the poetic miscellany, The Passicnate Pilgrim. ‘That 
volume was compiled piratically by the publisher, William 
Jaggard, from ‘private’? manuscripts, and although its contents 
were from various pens, all were ascribed collectively to 
Shakespeare on the title-page. 

There are indications that separate sonnets by Shake- 
speare continued to be copied and to circulate in MS. in the 
years that immediately followed. But ten years elapsed before 
Shakespeare’s sonnets were distinctly heard of in public again. 
Then as many as 154 were brought together and were given 
to the world in a quarto volume.’ 

On May 20, 1609, the grant of a licence for the publica- 
tion of Shakespeare’s sonnets was thus entered in the Registers 
of the Stationers’ Company: ¢Entred [to Thomas Thorpe] 
for his copie ynder th? andes of master Wilson and master 
Lownes Warden, a Booke called Shakespeares sonnettes vj"? 

A knowledge of the career and character of Thomas 
Thorpe, who was owner of the copyright and caused the 
sonnets to be published, is needful to a correct apprehension 


talk’, Fletcher’s Lista, 1593, Sonnet 52, 1. 15 © sugred terms’, R. L.’s Diel/a, 
1596, Sonnet 4; ‘Master Thomas Watson’s swvgred Amintas’ in Nashe’s 
preface to Greene’s Menaphou, 1589. ‘Sucré’ is similarly used in French 
literature of the same date. 

t Eleazar Edgar, a small publisher, who took up his freedom on June 26, 
1597, obtained from the Stationers’ Company on January 3, 1600, a licence 
for the publication of ¢4mours, by J. D., with Certen Oy’ (i.e. other) sonnetes 
by W. 5S.’ No book corresponding to this title seems to have been published. 
There is small ground for identifying the W. S. of this licence with Shakespeare. 
There was another sonneteer of the day, William Smith, who had published 
a collection of sonnets under the title of Chloris, in 1596. Edgar may have 
designed the publication of another collection by Smith. 
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of the manner in which they reached the printing-press or to 
a right apprehension of the order in which they were pre- 
sented to the reading public. The story has many points of 
resemblance with that of William Jaggard’s publication of 
The Passionate Pilgrim m 1599. 

Thorpe, a native of Barnet in Middlesex, where his father 
kept an inn, was at Midsummer, 1584, apprenticed for nine 
years to an old-established London printer and stationer, 
Richard Watkins, whose business premises were at the sign of 
Love and Death in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Nearly ten years 
later he took up the freedom of the Stationers’? Company. 
He seems to have become a stationer’s assistant. fortune 
rarely favoured him, and he held his own with difficulty for 
some thirty years in the lowest ranks of the London publish- 
ing trade. 

In 1600 there fell into his hands a ‘private’? written 
copy of Marlowe’s unprinted translation of the first book of 
Lucan. Thorpe, who was not destitute of a taste for litera- 
ture—he knew scraps of Latin and recognized a good MS. 
when he saw one—interested in his find Edward Blount ', then 
a stationer’s assistant like himself, but with better prospects. 
Through Blount’s good offices, Peter Short printed Thorpe’s 
MS. of Marlowe’s Lucan, and Walter Burre sold it at his shop 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

As owner of the MS., Thorpe chose his patron and 
supplied the dedicatory epistle. The patron of his choice 
was his friend Blount. The style of the dedication was 
somewhat flamboyant, but Thorpe showed a literary sense 

* Blount had already achieved a modest success in the same capacity of 
procurer or picker-up of neglected ‘copy’. In 1598 he became proprictor of 
Marlowe’s unfinished and unpublished Hero avd Leander, and found among 


better-equipped friends in the trade both a printer and a publisher for his 
treasure-trove. 
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when he designated Marlowe ‘that pure elemental wit’, and 
a good deal of dry humour in offering to ‘his kind and 
true friend’, Blount, ‘some few instructions’? whereby he 
might accommodate himself to the unaccustomed réle of 
patron. Thorpe gives a sarcastic description of a typical 
patron. ‘When I bring you the book,’ he advises Blount, 
‘take physic and keep state. Assign me a time by your 
man to come again... . Censure scornfully enough and 
somewhat like a traveller. Commend nothing lest you dis- 
credit your (that which you would seem to have) judgment. 
... One special virtue in our patrons of these days I have 
promised myself you shall fit excellently, which is to give 
nothing? Finally Thorpe, adopting the conventional tone, 
challenges his patron’s Jove «both in this and, I hope, many 
more succeeding offices ’. 

Three years later he was able to place his own name on 
the title-page of two humbler literary prizes—each an in- 
significant pamphlet on current events. Thenceforth for a 
dozen years his name reappeared annually on one, two, or 
three volumes. After 1614 his operations were few and far 
between, and they ceased altogether in 1624. He seems to 
have ended his days in poverty, and has been identified with 
the Thomas Thorpe who was granted an alms-room in the 
hospital of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, on December 3, 1635. 

Character of Thorpe was associated with the publication of twenty- 
his business. wine volumes in all, including Marlowe’s Lucan; but in almost 
all his operations his personal energies were confined, as in his 
initial enterprise, to procuring the manuscript. For a short 
period in 1608 he occupied a shop, the Tiger’s Head, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the fact was duly announced. on 
the title-pages of three publications which he issued in that 
year. But his other undertakings were described on their 
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title-pages as printed for him by one stationer and sold for 
him by another, and when any address found mention at all, 
it was the shopkeeper’s address, and not his own. He merely 
traded in the ‘copy’, which he procured how he could—in 
a few cases by purchase from the author, but in more cases 
through the irregular acquisition of a ‘private’ transcript of 
a work that was circulating at large and was not under the 
author’s ¢ protection’.’ He never enjoyed in permanence the 
profits or dignity of printing his ‘copy’ at a press of his own, 
or selling books on premises of his own. In this homeless 
fashion he pursued the well-understood profession of procurer 
of ‘dispersed transcripts’ for a longer period than any other 
known member of the Stationers’ Company. 

Besides Thorpe, there were actively engaged in the 
publication of the first edition of Shakespeare’s sonnets the 
printer George Eld and two booksellers, John Wright and 
William Aspley, who undertook the sale of the impression. 
The booksellers arranged that one-half of the copies should 
bear one of their names in the imprint, and the other half 
should bear the other’s name. ‘The even distribution of the 
two names on the extant copies suggests that the edition was 
precisely halved between the two. The practice was not un- 
common. In 1606 the bookseller Blount acquired the MS. 
of the long unpublished 4 Discourse of Civill Life, by Lodowick 


* Very few of his wares does Thorpe appear to have procured direct from 
the authors. It is true that between 1605 and 1611 there were issued under 
his auspices some eight volumes of genuinely literary value, including, besides 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, three plays by Chapman (of which the text is very bad), 
four works of Ben Jonson (which his old friend Blount seems to have procured 
for him), and Coryat’s Odcombian Banquet, a piratical excerpt from Coryat’s 
Crudities. Blount acquired the copyright of Ben Jonson’s Sejaxus on November 2, 
1604, and assigned it to Thorpe on August 6, 1605. Thorpe did not retain 
the property long. He transferred his right in Sejazus, as well as in Jonson’s 
Volpone, to Walter Burre on October 3, 1610, 
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Bryskett, the friend of Spenser and Sidney. One-half of the 
edition bore the imprint, ‘ London for Edward Blount,’ and 
the other half, «London for W. Aspley.’? 

Thorpe’s printer, Eld, and his bookseller, Aspley, were 
in well-established positions in the trade. George Eld, who 
had taken up his freedom of the Stationers?’ Company on 
January 13, 1600, married in 1604 a widow who had already 
lost in rapid succession two husbands—both master-printers. 
The printing-press, with the ofhce at the White Horse, in 
Fleet Lane, Old Bailey, which she inherited from her first 
husband Gabriel Simson (d. 1600), she had handed over next 
year to her second husband Richard Read (d. 1604). On 
Read’s death in 1604, she straightway married Eld and her 
press passed to Eld. In 1607 and subsequent years Eld was 
very busy both as printer and publisher. Among seven copy- 
rights which he acquired in 1607 was that of the play called 
The Puritaine, which he published with a title-page fraudu- 
lently assigning it to W. S.—initials which were clearly intended 
to suggest Shakespeare’s name to the unwary. 

Aspley, the most interesting of the three men engaged in 
producing Thorpe’s venture, was the son of a clergyman of 
Royston, Cambridgeshire. After serving an apprenticeship 
with George Bishop, he was admitted a freeman on April 11, 
1597. He never owned a press, but held in course of time 
the highest offices in the Company’s gift, finally dying during 
the year of his mastership in 1640. His first shop was at the 
sion of the Tiger’s Head m St. Paul’s Churchyard, where 
Thorpe carried on business temporarily a few years later, but 
in 1603 he succeeded Felix Norton in the more important 
premises at the sign of the Parrot in the same locality. It was 


™ There are two copies in the British Museum with the two different 
imprints. 
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there that half of Thorpe’s edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets was 
offered tor sale in 1609. Aspley had already speculated in Shake- 
speare’s work, He and a partner, Andrew Wise, acquired in 
1600 copyrights of both the Second Part of Henry IV and Much 
Ado about Nothing, and published jointly quarto editions of the 
two. In the grant to Aspley and his friend of the licence for 
publication of these two plays, the titles of the books are 
tollowed by the words ‘Wrytten by master Shakespere’. There 
is no carlier entry of the dramatist’s name in the Stationers? 
Company Registers. In 1623 Aspley joined the syndicate which 
William Jaggard inaugurated for printing the First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, and he lived long cnough to be 
a member of the new syndicate which was formed in 1632 to 
publish the Second Folio. Aspley had business relations with 
Thorpe, and with Thorpe’s friend Blount, long before the issuc 
of the Sonnets, and probably supplicd Thorpe with capital.’ 
John Wright, the youngest of the associates in the 
enterprise of the Sonnets, had been admitted a freeman per 
patrimonium on June 28, 1602. His business was largely 
concerned with chap-books and ballads, but he was fortunate 
enough to acquire a few plays of interest. The most inter- 
esting publication in which he took part before the Sonnets, 
was the pre-Shakesperean play on the subject of Aygng Lear, 
the copyright of which he took over from a printer (Simon 
Stafford) on May 8, 160s, on condition that he employed 


* On June 23, 1600, Thorpe and Aspley were granted jointly a provisional 
licence for the publication of ¢ A leter written to ye governors and assistantes 
of ye E[a]st Indian Merchantes in London Concerning the estat[e] of ye e[a ]st 
Indian fletectc.? The licence was endorsed: ‘This is to be their copy gettinge 
aucthority for [it]. The book was ultimately published by Thorpe, and was 
the earliest publication on the title-page of which his name figured. A similar 
provisional licence, granted to the two men on the same day, came to nothing, 
being afterwards cancelled owing to the official recognition of another 
publisher’s claim to the copy concerned (cf. Arber’s Registers, ili. 37). 
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Stafford to print it, which he did. In 1611 he published 
a new edition of Marlowe’s Faustus, which came from 
Eld’s press, and bore the same imprint as his impression of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. Ata later period—on May 7, 1626— 
he joined the printer, John Haviland, in purchasing’ the 
copyright of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis. His residence, 
described as ‘at Christ Church Gate’, was near Newgate. 
After 1612 he removed to the sign ot ‘the Bible without 
Newgate ’. 

There are many signs, apart from the state of the text, 
which awaits our inquiry, that Shakespeare had no more 
direct concern in Thorpe’s issue of his 154 sonnets in 1609, 
than in Jaggard’s issue of his two sonnets, with the other mis- 
cellaneous contents of The Passionate Pilgrim, ten years before. 
The exceptionally brusque and commercial description of 
the poems, both in the entry of the licence in the Stationers’ 
Company Register, and on the title-page, as ¢Shakespeares 
Sonnets’ (instead of ‘Sonnets by William Shakespeare’), 
is good evidence that the author was no party to the 
transaction.” The testimony afforded by the dedication to 
¢Mr. W. H.’, which Thorpe signed with his initials on the 
leaf following the title-page, is even more conclusive.* Only 
when the stationer owned the copyright and controlled the 
publication, did he choose the patron and sign the dedica- 
tion. Francis Newman, the stationer who printed ¢ dispersed 
transcripts? of Sir Philip Sidney’s sonnets for the first time in 
1591, exercised the customary privilege. Thorpe had already 
done so himself when issuing Marlowe’s Lucan in 1600. 

' The nearest parallel is in the title of Brittons Bowre of Delights (1591), 
a poetic miscellany piratically assigned to the poet Nicholas Breton by the 
publisher Richard Jones. See Passionate Pilgrim, Introduction, p. 16. 


* Initials, instead of ful] names, were commonly employed when the 
dedicatee was a private and undistinguished friend of the dedicator. 
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There is no ground for the common assumption that 
¢T. T2 in addressing the dedication of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
to «Mr. W. HW, was transgressing the ordinary law affecting 
publishers’ dedications, and was covertly identifying the 
‘lovely? youth whom Shakespeare had culogized in his sonnets. 
A study of Elizabethan and Jacobean bibliography can alone 
interpret the situation aright. In all probability Thorpe 
in the dedication of the Sonnets followed the analogy of his 
dedication of Marlowe’s Lucan in 1600. There he selected 
for patron Blount, his friend-in-trade, who had aided him in 
the publication. His chosen patron of the edition of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets in 1609 was doubtless one who stood to him 
ina similar business relation. 

Although Thorpe’s buoyant and self-complacent per- 
sonality slightly coloured his style, his dedicatory address 
to ‘Mr. W. H.’ followed, with slight variations, the best 
recognized and most conventional of the dedicatory formulae 
ofthe day. ‘ie traniced, dis salutation of «Air. Ws into 
a wish for his patron’s ¢all happiness? and eternity.’ All 


* The formula was of great antiquity. Dante employed it in the dedica- 
tion of his Divina Commedia, which ran: ‘Domino Kani Grandi de Scala 
devotissimus suus Dante Aligherius .. . vitam optat per tempora diuturna 
felicem, et gloriosi nominis in perpetuum incrementum.’ The Elizabethan 
dedicator commonly ‘wisheth’ his patron ‘all happiness’ and ‘eternity’ 
(or periphrases to that effect) by way of prelude or heading to a succeeding 
dedicatory epistle, but numerous examples could be adduced where the dedi- 
cator, as in ‘T’horpe’s case, left the ‘wish’ to stand alone, and where no epistle 
followed it. ‘Thorpe’s dedicatory procedure and choice of type was obviously 
influeneed by Ben Jonson’s form of dedication before the first edition of 
his Volpone, whicu Thorpe published for Jonson in 1607 and which Eld printed. 
On the first leaf, following the title, appears in short lines (in the same fount of 
Jarge capitals as that used in Thorpe’s dedication to ‘Mr. W. H.’) these 
words: ‘To the Most Noble | and Most Aequall | Sisters | The Two Famovs 
Vniversities | For their Love | And | Acceptance | Shewn | Tohis Poeme | in 
the Presentation | Ben: Jonson | The Gratefvll Acknowledger | Dedicates | 
Both It and Himselte |.’ In very small type, at the right-hand corner of the 
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happiness’, ‘health and eternall happinesse?, «all perseverance 
with soules happiness’, “health on earth temporall and higher 
happiness eternall’, ‘the prosperity of times successe in this life, 
with the reward of e¢ernitie in the world to come’? are variants 
of the common form, drawn from books that were produced 
at almost the same moment as Shakespeare’s sonnets. The 
substantives are invariably governed by the identical inflexion 
of the verb—‘ wisheth ?—which Thorpe employed. 

By attaching to the conventional complimentary mention 
of ‘eternity? the ornamental phrase ‘promised by our ever- 
living poet? (i.e. Shakespeare), Thorpe momentarily indulged in 
that vein of grandiloquence of which other dedications from his 
pen furnish examples. ‘Promises? of eternity were showered 
by poets on their patrons with prodigal hands. Shakespeare 
in his sonnets had repeated the current convention with 
much fervour when addressing a fair youth. Thorpe’s 
interweaving of the conventional ‘wish? of the ordinary 
bookmaker, with an allusion to the conventional ¢ promise ’ 
of the panegyrizing poet, gave fresh zest and emphasis to 
the well-worn phrases of complimentary courtesy. There 
is no implication in Thorpe’s dedicatory greeting of an 
ellipse, after the word ‘promised’, of the word ‘him’, i.e. 
‘Mr. W. H.” Thorpe ‘wisheth’? ‘Mr. W. H. ‘eternity ’, 
no less grudgingly than ‘our ever-living poet? offered his 
own friend the ‘promise? of it in his sonnets. 

Almost every phrase in his dedicatory greeting of 
‘Mr. W. H! has a technical significance, which has no bear- 
ing on Shakespeare’s intention as sonneteer, but exclusively 
concerns Thorpe’s action and position as the publisher. In 
accordance with professional custom, Thorpe dubbed himself 


page, below this dedication, are the words: ‘There follows an Epistle if | you 
dare venture on | the length.” The Epistle begins overleaf. 
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‘the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth’, and thereby 
claimed sole and exclusive responsibility for the under- 
taking. His fellow-publisher, William Barley, called himself 
his patron’s ¢ faithful me//-rweller? when, in rs95, he dedicated 
a book, the manuscript of which he had picked up without 
communication with the author, to Richard Stapar, a Turkey 
merchant of his acquaintance.’ Similarly, when the dramatist 
John Marston in 1606 undertook to issue for himself his play 
named ¢Parasitaster or the Fawne’, he pointed out in a prose 
preface that he (the author) was the sole controller of the 
publication, and was on this occasion his own ‘setter out’: 
‘Let it therefore stand with good excuse that I have been 
my own setter out? 

To the title which Thorpe bestows on Mr. W. H., ¢ the 
onlic begctter of these insuing sonnets,’ a like professional 
significance attaches. In this phrase Thorpe acknowledges the 
services of ‘Mr. W. H! in ¢ procuring’ and collecting in his 
behalf the ‘private? transcripts, from which the volume 
was printed. To ‘Mr. W. H.’s? sole exertions the birth of 
the publication may be attributed. «Mr. W. H? filled a part 
which is familiarly Known in the history of Elizabethan 
publishing as ¢procurer of the copy”. In Elizabethan English 
there was no irregularity in the use of ¢begetter’ in its 
primary sense of ¢gctter? or ¢procurer ’?, without any implica- 

' Barley saluted his patron (before Richard Haslcton’s report of his ¢ Ten 
years’ Travels in foreign countries’) thus : ‘ Your worship’s faithful well-willer, 
William] Barley, wisheth all fortunate and happy success in all your enter- 
prises, with increase of worldly worship; and, after death, the joys unspeak- 
able. A rare copy of the tract is at Britwell. It is reprinted in Arber’s 
Garner. The stationer Thomas Walkley in 1622, in his preface to the 
Second Quarto of Beaumont and Fletcher’s PAilaster, wrote that ‘he had 
adventured to issue a revised edition knowing how many we//-wishers it had 
abroad’. Another ‘stationer’?, Richard Hawkins, who published on his own 


account the third edition of the same play in 1628, described himself in the 
preliminary page as ‘acting the merchant adventurer's part’. 


©The onlic 
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tion of that common secondary meaning of ‘breed? or 
‘generate ?, which in modern speech has altogether displaced 
the carlier signification.’ 


» ¢Beect’? came into being as an intensive form of ‘get’, and was 
mainly employed in Anglo-Saxon and Mediaeval English in the sense of 
‘obtain’, It acquired the specialized signification of ‘breed’ at a slightly 
later stage of development, and until the end of the seventeenth century it 
bore concurrently the alternative meanings of © procure’ (or Sobtain’) and 
‘breed’ (or € produce’). Seventcenth-century literature and lexicography recog- 
nized these two senses of the word and no other. ‘Begetter’ might 
mean ‘father’ (or author’) or it might mean ‘procurer’ (or Sacquirer’). ‘There 
is no suggestion that Thorpe meant that Mr. W. H. was ‘author’ of the 
sonnets. Consequently doubt that he meant ‘procurer’ or ‘acquirer’ is 
barely justifiable. The following are six examples of the Elizabethan use 
of the word in its primary significance of * procure’ :— 


(1) The mightier [sc. the] man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d, or éegets [i.c. procures] him hate. 
(Lucrece, 1004-5.) 
(2) We could at once put us in readiness, 
And take a lodging fit to entertain 
Such fricnds as Time in Padui shall deget [i.c. procure], 
(Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 43-5.) 


(3) ‘In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion... acquire and deget a temperance.’ (Hamlet, iil. 2. 6.) Hamlet in 
this sentence colloquially secks emphasis by repetition, and the distinetion of 
meaning to be drawn between ‘acquire’ and ‘ beget’ is no more than that 
to be drawn between the preeeding ‘torrent’ and ¢ tempest.’ 

(4) ‘J have some cousins german at Court [that] shall éeget you (l.c. 
procure for you) the reversion of the Master of the King’s Revels.’ (Dekker’s 
Satiromastix, 1602; cf. Hawkins’ Origin of English Drama, iil. 156.) 

(5) ©{This play] hath degot itself (i.e. procured for itself or obtaincd) 
a ereater favour than he (i.e. Sejanus) lost, the love of good men.’ (Ben Jon- 
son’s dedication before Sejanus, 1605, which was published by Thorpe.) 

(6) [A spectator wishes to sce a hero on the stage] ¢ kill Paynims, wild 
boars, dun cows, and other monsters; éeget him (i.e. get him) a reputation, 
and marry an Emperor’s daughter for his mistress’. (Ben Jonson’s Aagwetic 
Lady (1632), Act i, Epilogue.) 

Jt should be borne in mind that in the Variorum cdition of 1821 James 
Roswell the younger, who there incorporated Malone’s unpublished collcc- 
tions, appended to T. T.’s dedication the note: ‘The word degetter is merely 
the person who gets or procures a thing, with the common pretix de added to 
it. After quoting Dekker’s usc of the word as above (No. 4), Boswell adds 
that W. H. probably © furnished the printer with his copy’. Neither Steevens 
no: Malone, who were singu'arly well versed in Elizabethan bibliography, 
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A very few years earlier a cognomen almost identical 
with «begetter’ (in the sense of procurcr) was conferred in 
a popular anthology, entitled Belvedere or the Garden of the 
Afuses, on One who rendered its publisher the like service 
that Mr. W. H. seems to have rendered Thorpe, the publisher 
of Shakespeare’s Scanets. One John Bodenham, filling much 
the same ré/e as that assigncd to Mr. W. H., brought together 
in 1600 a number of bricf extracts ransacked from the 
unpublished, as well as from the published, writings of con- 
temporary pocts. Bodenham’s collections fell into the hands 
of an enterprising ¢stationer ’, one Hugh Astley, who published 
them under the title Be/vedere or The Garden of the Muses. After 
an unsigned address from the publisher «To the Reader’ 
in explanation of the undertaking, there follows immediately 
a dedicatory sonnet inscribed to John Bodenham, who had 
brought the material for the volume together, and had 
committed it to the publisher’s charge. ‘The lines are signed 
in the publisher’s behalf, by A. M. (probably the well-known 
writer, Anthony Munday). Bodenham was there apostro- 
phized as 


First causer and collectour of these floures. 


In another address to the reader at the end of the book, 
which is headed ¢ The Conclusion’, the publisher again refers 
more prosaically to Bodenham, as ‘The Gentleman who 


recognized that ‘ begetter’ could be interpreted as ‘inspirer’—an interpreta- 
tion of which no example has been adduced. Daniel used the word ¢ begotten’, 
in the common sense of ‘produced’, in the dedicatory Sonnct to the 
Countess of Pembroke, before his collection of sonnets called Delia (1592), 
He bids his patroness regard his poems as her own, as ¢ degotten by thy hand 
and my desire’; she is asked to treat them as if they were literally produced 
by, or born of, her hand or pen, at the writer’s request. “The countess was 
herself a writer of poetry, a circumstance which gives point to Daniel’s 
compliment. The passage is deprived of sense if ‘begotten by thy hand’ be 
accorded any other meaning. 
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was the cause of this Collection’ (p. 235). When Thorpe 
called ‘Mr. W. HY? ‘the onhe begetter of these insuing 
sonnets’, he probably meant no more than the organizers 
of the publication of the book called Belvedere, in 1600, meant 
when they conferred the appellations ‘first causer? and ‘the 
cause? on John Bodenham, who was procurer for them of 
the copy for that enterprise.’ 


IV 


Tur corrupt state of the text of Thorpe’s edition of 
1609 fully confirms the conclusion that the enterprise lacked 
authority, and was pursued throughout m that reckless spirit 
which infected publishing speculations of the day. The 
character of the numerous misreadings leaves little doubt that 
Thorpe had no means of access to the author’s MS. The 
procurer of the ‘copy’ had obviously brought together 
‘dispersed transcripts?’ of varying accuracy. Many had 
accumulated incoherences in their progress from pen to pen.’ 
The ‘copy? was constructed out of the papers circulating in 
private, and often gave only a hazy indication of the poct’s 


* What was the name of which W. H. were the initials cannot be stated 
positively. J have given reasons for believing them to belong to one William 
Hall, a freeman of the Stationers’? Company, who seems to have dealt in un- 
published poems or ‘ dispersed transcripts’ in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century and to have procured their publication ; cf. Life of Shakespeare, 
pe 218-seq. 

? Like Sidney’s sonnets, which long circulated in ¢ private’ MSS., 
Shakespeare’s collection ‘being spread abroad in written copies, had gathered 
much cortuption by ill writers (i.e. scriveners)’. Cf. the publisher ‘Thomas 
Newman’s dedicatory epistle before the first (unauthorized) edition of Sidney’s 
Astropkel and Stella (1591). Thorpe’s bookselling friend, Edward Blount, 
when he gathered together, without the author’s aid, the scattered essays by 
John Earle, which Blount published in 1628 under the title of Mrcro-cosmo- 
graphie, described them as ‘many sundry dispersed transcripts, some very 
imperfect and surreptitious’. 
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The compiler had arranged the poems roughly in 
order of subject. The printer followed the manuscript with 
ignorant fidelity. Signs of incfhcient correction of the press 
abound, and suggest haste in composition and_ press-work. 
The book is a comparatively short onc, consisting of forty 
leaves and 2,156 lines of verse. Yet there are probably on 
an average five defects per page or one in every ten lines. 


meaning. 


Of the following thirty-cight misprints, at lcast thirty 
play havoc with the sense :— 


xin. 4. And sable curls or siluer’d ore with white: 
(tor all). 
xxl. 14. To heare mt cies belongs to loucs fine mzhe: 
(for wzth and it). 
xxviearr. And puts apparrell on my tottered louing: (for 


AS or 


tattered). 
And might doth nightly make erectes length 


seeme stronger : (for strength). 


xxxtx.12, Which time and thoughts so swectly dost 
deceiue: (for doth). 
xL. 7, But yet be blam’d, if thou shzs selfe deceauest : 
(for thy). 
xLIv. 13. Receiuing naughts by elements so sloe. 
xLVU. rr. For thou wer farther then my thoughts canst 
mouc: (for vot or xo). 
ii,1o, Vheretore desire (of (pertects love “beme 
madc). 
Liv. 14. When that shall vade, dy verse distils your 
truth: (for my). 
LVI.13. .4s cal it Winter, which being ful of care: 
(for or). 
With times iniurious hand chrusht and orc- 


EXT 2; 


worne: (tor crusl?d). 
F 


Misprints. 
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Misprints. LxvV. 12. Or who his spoile or beautie can forbid 
(for of). 
Lxix. 3. All toungs (the voice of soules) giue thee that 
end: (for due). 
LxxL. 4. Bare rv’wd quiers, where late the sweet birds 
sang: (for ruin d). 
Lxxv1. 7. That cuery word doth almost fel my name: 
(for tell). 
LXXVH. 10. Commit to these waste d/acks, and thou shalt 
finde: (for blanks). 
Lxxxvill. r. When thou shalt be dispode to sct me light: 
(for disposed). 
xc. 11. But in the onset come, so stall I taste: (for 
shall). 
xc1.9. Thy loue is bitter then high birth to me: 
(for better). 
xc1v. 4. Vnmooued, could, and to temptation slow: 
(for cold). 
xCVI. 11. How many gazers mighst thou lead away : 
(for mightest). 
xcix. 9. Our blushing shame, an other white dispaire : 
(for One). 
cu. 7-8. As Philomell in summers front doth singe, 
And stops /zs pipe in growth of riper daics: 
(for her). 
cvi.12, They had not s¢d// enough your worth to 
sing: (for shill). 
cv. 3. What’s new to speake, what now to register: 
(for new). 
cxll. 14. That all the world besides me thinkes yare 
dead: (for methinks are dead). 
cxul. 6 Of bird, of flowre, or shape which it doth 
lack: (for latch). 
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cxxvit. 9. ‘Therefore my Afistersse eyes are Raucn blacke: Misprints. 
(for Mistress’s brows). 

cxxtx. 9. Made In pursut and in possession so: (for 
mad in pursutt). 

to-tr. Had, hauing, and in quest, to haue extreame 

A blisse in proofe and prowd and very wo: 
(for prov’d a). 
CXxxIT, 2. Knowing thy heart ¢erment me with disdaine : 
(for torments). 
9. As those two morning eycs become thy face: 
(for mourning). 
cxt, 13. That I may not be so, nor thou be Ayde: (for 
belied). 
cxtiv, 2. Which like two spirits do sugzest me still: 
(for suggest). 
6. Tempteth my better angel from my sieht: (for 
side), 
ctu. 13. For I haue sworne thee faire: more periurde 
ea LOrod }. 
clu rf. Where Cupid got new fire; my mustres eye: 
(for eyes rhyming with es), 

The discrepancies in spelling may not excecd ordinary Confusion 
limits, but they confirm the impression that the compositors ™ ‘Pls: 
followed an unintelligent transcript. ‘Scythe’? appears as 
‘sicth? (XIl, 13 and ©. 14). and cas “syeth? (CX XIE, 34): 
‘Minutes? appears as ¢‘mynuits’? (XIV. 5 and LXXVII. 2), 
as “myiuit? (CX XVI.-8),-and as‘ nunuites? (LX. 2);-* alse? 
appears as ¢ false? (XX. 4, 5), as ¢faulse? (LXVIII. 14), and 
As talce? (xX 95 XCIL 14, KCI). eMore. than, forty 
other orthographical peculiarities of like significance, few of 
which are distinguishable from misprints, are :—‘ accumulate ” 
for <accumulate? (CXVII. 10); ‘a floate’ for ‘afloate’? 

F 2 
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(EX XX: 9), falaied? for “allayed? (LV 3) = care? (in 
‘thou are’) for ‘art? (LXX. 1); ‘Asconce? for «Askance’ 
(CX. 6); ‘Alcumic’? for ‘alchemy? (CXIV. 4); ‘bale? for 
‘hail? (ex ACT. co) bere 108’ bict 4 Nik. 8) eb iie” 
for ‘been? (CXVII. 5); ‘boure’ for ‘bower’? (CXXVII. 7); 
‘coopelment’? for «couplement? (XXI. 5); ‘Croc? for «crow? 
(OMIM, 12) 5 ¢eryttick for “critic? (CXIE 11)3-¢culler? for 
‘colon (ACI aa). Ctrl? tor “Coral? (CK X32); 
‘deceaued ? for «deceived ? (CIV. 12); ‘denide’ for «denied ? 
(CX EM. 74)5*dome? sor <deom? (CXLY. 7)\s © Haues” for 
nes 2.1 C, Sve? (ACL 13) eCethers tor “citiets .. tc: 
ecither’s” (A XVI 9) 5 Child” for “filled? (EXTMI. 3-and 
LXXXWVI. 13); ‘foles’ for ‘fools? (CX XIV. 13); ‘grin’de’ 
for ‘grind’ (CX. 10); ‘grose’ for ¢ gross? (CLI. 6); ¢ higth’ 
for ‘height’? (CXVI. 8); ¢Himne? for “hymn? (LXXXV. 7); 
‘hower? for ¢hour? (CXXVI. 2); ‘hunny’ for ‘honey’ 
(LXV. 5); ‘I? for ‘Ay’? (CXXXVI. 6); ‘icalious’ for ‘jealous’ 
(LVII. 9); ‘inhearce’ for ¢inhearse’? (LX XXVL. 3); ¢mar- 
icrom? for ‘marjoram’? (XCIX. 7); “naigh? for ¢ neigh? (LI. 
Pi)5, “Mere ton ‘acer a 7e) “never (CX Villon) sc Or for 
Con? (il, 14)5. ¢pentake’ for «partake? “(CX LIX; 2); 
‘pibled? for ‘pebbled? (LX. 1); ‘pray’ for ‘prey’ 
(LXXIV. 10); ‘randon’ for ‘random? (CXLVIL 12); 
‘renwde’? for ‘renewed? (CXI. 8); ‘sawsic? for ‘saucy’ 
(LXXX. 7); ‘shall? for “shalt? (LXXXVIII. 8); ¢thether ? 
for ‘thither? (CLHI. 12); ‘vnstayined’? for ‘unstained ? 
(LXX. 8); ‘woes? for ‘woos? (XLI. 7); ‘yawes’ for 
“jaws? (SIX. 3)5 “yhavie? for “you have? (CX X.. 6); 
ONE for Olt (COOKIN a |, 

The substitution, fifteen times, of their tor thy or thine, 
and once of there tor thee, even more forcibly illustrates the 
want of intelligent apprehension of the subject-matter of the 
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poems on the part of those who saw the volume through the 
press. Few works are more dependent for their due compre- 
hension on the correct reproduction of the possessive pro- 
nouns, and the frequent recurrence of this form of error ts 
very damaging to the reputation of the text. 
The following ts a list of these puzzling confusions :— 
xxvi.r2. To show me worthy of ther sweet respect : 
(for chy). 
XXVIL to. Presents ther shaddoe to my siehtles view : 
(for thy). 
xxx, 8. But things remowd that hidden in there lie: 
(for thee). 
xxxv. 8. Excusing ¢her sins more then ¢hezr sins are: 
(for thy and thy). 
xxxvul. 7. Intitled in “err parts, do crowned sit: (for 
thy). 
xEuI, rr. When in dead night ¢thezr faire imperfect 
shade: (for thy). 
xtv, 12. Of their faire health, recounting it to me: 
(for thy). 
XLVI. 3. Mine eye, my heart ¢heer pictures sight would 
barre: (for shy). 
8. And sayes in him them faire appearance lyes: 
(for thy). 
13. As thus, mine cyes due is ¢hezr outward part: 
(for thine). 
14. And my hearts right, ther mward loue of 
heart: (for thzne), 
LxIx. 5. Zhezr outward thus with outward praise ts 
crownd : (for Thy). 
Lxx. 6. Their worth the greater beeing woo’d of 
time: (for Thy). 


© To’ for 


£00: 


©Were’ and 


‘wear’, 
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cxxviu, rt. Ore whome ¢her fingers walke with gentle 
gate: (for thy). 
14. Giue them ¢hezr fingers, me thy lips to kisse: 
(for thy). 

The like want of care, although of smaller moment, 1s 
apparent in the frequent substitution of the preposition ¢o for 
the adverbial too :— 

XXXVII. 3. Thine owne sweet argument, zo excellent. 
LxI. 14. From me farre of, with others all zo neere. 
LxxIv, 12. To base of thee to be remembred. 
Lxxxiul. 7. How farre a moderne quill doth come to 
short. 
Lxxxvi, 2. Bound for the prize of (all ¢o precious) you. 


The reverse mistake appears in— 
cxxxv. 2. And Will seo boote: (for to boot). 
At least thrice mere 1s confused with mwear:— 


Lxxvil. 1. Thy glasse will shew thee how thy beauties 
were: (for wear). 
xcvit. 11. They mweare but sweet, but figures of delight: 
(for were). 
cxL. 5. If I might teach thee witte better it meare: 
(for were). 

The following proofs of carelessness admit of no classifi- 
cation, but give additional proof of the want of discrimination 
on the part of those who have credited the volume with 
exceptional typographical accuracy.’ 

* There are some trifling discrepancies between various copics of the 
edition which illustrate the common practice among Elizabethan printers of 
binding up an uncorrected sheet, after the sheet has been corrected, and after 
other copies have been made up with the corrected version. The ¢ Ellesmere’ 
copy has, in LXXVIII. 6, the unique misreading—flee (for /lie)—which is cor- 


rected in other copies. As in the British Muscum copy, it has, too, at F3 (recto) 
the wrong catchword Te for Speake, which is set right in the Bodleian copy. 
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There was an obvious error in the ¢ copy? of the first two 
lines of Sonnet CXNLVI. 1, 2:— 

Poore soule the center of my sinfull earth, 

My sinfull earth these rebbell powres that thee array. 
The repetition of the three last words of line 1 at the 
beginning of line 2 makes the sense and metre hopeless. 

Sonnet CX VI is wrongly headed rig. 

The first word of Sonnet CX XII, Thy, appears as T Thy. 
The initial ‘W? of Sonnet LXXIX is from a wrong fount. 
The catchwords are given more correctly in some copies 
than in others, but nine errors are found in all. At C3 
(recto) To appears instead of Thow; at C4 (verso) LEternall 
for Evernal; at Ei (recto) Crawls for Crawles; at D2 (recto), 
E3 (recto), F (verso), G2 (verso), H3 (verso), and I2 (recto), 
Mine, That, I grant, When, My, and Loue appear instead of 
the numerals 46, 70, 82, 106, 130, and 142, which are the 
headings respectively of the next pages (the numeral is 
given correctly in like circumstances in seven other places). 

The appearance of two pairs of brackets, one above the 
other, enclosing blank spaces, at the end of Sonnet CXXVI 
is 2 curious irregularity, due probably for once to the printer’s 
scruples, albeit mistaken. The poem is not a regular sonnet : 
it consists of six riming couplets—twelve lines in all. But it 
is complete in itself, and it 1s not uncommon to find poems 
of the same kind and length inserted in sonnet-sequences of 
the day. The printer, however, imagined that it was a sonnet 
with the thirteenth and fourteenth lines missing, and for these 
he clumsily left a vacant space which he vaguely expected to 
fill in subsequently.’ 


* The suggestion that the printer intended the empty brackcts to denote 


the close of the first section of the sonnets, most of which were addressed to 
a man, and the opening of a second section, most of which were addressed 


Irre gulari- 
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Punctuation shows, on the whole, no more systematic 
care than other features of composition. Commas are fre- 
quent, both in and out of place. At times they stand for 
a full stop. At times they are puzzlingly replaced by a colon 
or semicolon, or again they are omitted altogether. Brackets 
are occasionally used as a substitute for commas, but not 
regularly enough to justify a belief that they were introduced 
on a systematic plan.’ 

Considerable irregularity characterizes the use of capital 
letters within the line or of italic type. Both appear rarely 
and at the compositor’s whim. It was the natural tendency to 
italicize unfamiliar or foreign words and names and to give them 
an initial capital in addition. But the printer of the sonnets 
usually went his own way without heed of law or custom.’ 


to a2 woman, is unsupported by authority or by the precise position of the 
brackcts. They are directly attached to the single sonnet (CXXVI), and 
point to some imagined hiatus within its limits. 

* Brackets, in the absence of commas, are helpful in such lines as these: 


Whilst 1 (my soueraine) watch the clock for you LVI. 6. 
Oh let me suffer (being at your beck) LVIIe 5 
O if (I say) you looke vpon this verse LXXI. 9. 
When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay 10. 
Or (being wrackt) I am a worthlesse bote LXXNe 1d; 
Brackets are wrongly introduced in lines like :— 
But since your worth (wide as the Ocean is) LXNNe § 
Bound for the prize of (all to precious) you, UXXXVI. 2. 


The absence of all punctuation within the line in sucu lines as these is very 
perplexing :— 
Which vsed liues th’ executor to be. Vee dai 
Sings this to thce thou single wilt proue none. VIN. 14. 


In several places a mark of interrogation takes the place of onc of cx- 
clamation with most awkward cffect. 

* ¢Rose’ is used twelve times: it is italicized once (I. 2); the names of 
other flowers are not italicized at all (cf. XAXV. 6, ACIV. 14, XCVIIT. 9, 
XCIX. 6). ‘Alchemy’ (alcumic) is used twice: it is once italicized (CXIV. 4) 
and once not (AXXIII. 4). ‘ Audite’ is used thrice, and is twice italicized. 
‘Autumn’ appears twicc, and is once italicized: ‘spring’, ‘summer’, and 
‘winter’ are never thus distinguished, The following are the other italicized 
words in the sonnets: Adisme (CXII. 9); Adonis (LIN. 5); Alex (LXXVITL. 3); 
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To Thorpe’s ‘copy’ of the sonnets was appended a poem 
which had no concern with them. It consisted of 329 lines 
in the seven-line stanza of Lucrece, and was entitled ¢_4 Lovers 
Complaint. By William Shake-speare” The piece is a poetic 
lament by a maiden for her betrayal by a deceitful lover. 
The title constantly recurs in Elizabethan poetry.’ The 
tone throughout is conventional. The language is strained, 
and the far-fetched imagery exaggerates the worst defects of 
Shakespeare’s Luerece. Such metaphors as the following are 
frequent :— 

Sometimes her level?d eyes their carriage ride, 
As they did battery to the spheres intend. (Il. 22-3.) 


This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, 
Whose sights till then were levell’?d on my face. (II. 28 1-2.) 


A very large number of words which are employed in the 
poem are found nowhere else in Shakespeare’s work. Some 
of these seem invented for the occasion to cover incapacity of 
expression.*> The attribution of the poem to Shakespeare may 


Cupid (CLIIE. 1 and 14); Dyans (CLIII. 2); Eanes (XCIII. 13); Grecian 
LIM. 8)3 He/lens (LIL. 7)5 Heriticke (CXXIV. 9); Hews (XX. 7); Informer 
CXXV. 13); Intrim (LVI. 9)3 Mars (LV. 7); Philomell (CII. 7); Quietus 
(CXXVI. 12)5 Satire (C. 11); Saturne (XCVIU. 4); Statues (LV. 5); 
Syren (CAI. Tig Wail (CORK Sy 1118, ets CXR KV I 26 55 aes 
CXLII. 13). In 4 Lover’s Complaint only a single word throughout is itali- 
cized—A/loes, in ]. 273. The following words of like class to those italicized 
in the sonnets lack that mark of distinction: Orient (VI. 1); Phanix (XIX. 4); 
Muse (XXXII. ro et al. loc.); Ocean (LXIV. 5); Epitaph (LXAXI. 1); 
Rhethorick (LXXXII. 10); Charter (LXXXVII. 3); cryttick (CALI. 11); 
cherubines (CXIV. 6); Phisitions (CXL. 8). 

* Two poems called ‘A Lovers Complaint’ figure in Breton’s Aréor 
of Amorous Devises (1597). 

2 The following are some of the once-used words in 4 Lover’s Complaint : 
“Acture” (185); “annexions’ (208); “bat” (ive. stick] (64); “credaent ” 
(279); ‘enerimson’d’ (201); “ender” (222); * enpatron” (224)5, *enswathed® 
(49); ‘extincture’ (294); ¢ fuxive’ (50); ‘impieach’d’ (205); ‘inundation ’ 
(290); ‘invised’ (212); ‘laundering ’ (17) ; ‘lover’d’ (320); ‘maund’(36); 
‘pensived’ (219); ‘ phraseless’ (225); ‘ plenitude’ (302); ‘sawn’ [= scen] 
(91) 5 sheaved” hat (31)s *termless” (94). 
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well be disputed. It was probably a literary exercise on a very 
common theme by some second-rate poet, which was circu- 
lating like the sonnets in written copies, and was assigned to 
Shakespeare by an enterprising transcriber. The reference to— 


Deep-brained sonnets, that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality, 


(Il. 209-10.) 


combines with the far-fetched conceits to suggest that the 
writer drew much of his inspiration from that vast sonnet 
literature, which both in France and England abounded in 
affected allusions to precious gems.’ The typography of the 
poem has much the same defects as the sonnets. Among the 
confusing misprints are the following :—‘a sacred Suane? for 
“nun? (266)5- * Or cleft ehect? tor ©Or( 293). <all seaming 
formes’ for ‘strange’ (303)3 ‘ sounding palenesse’? for ‘swound- 
ing’ or ‘swooning’ (305); ‘sound’ for ‘swound’? or ‘swoon? 


(308). 


* Ronsard, and all the poets of the Pléiade, were very generous in their 
comparison of their mistress’ charms to precious stones. The practice, which 
was freely imitated by Elizabethan sonneteers, received its most conspicuous 
illustration in the work of Remy Belleau, in his Les Amours et novveavx 
eschanges des pierres precievses, vertus et proprietez dicelles, which was first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1576, and figuratively describes, with amorous application, the 
amethyst, the diamond, the loadstone, the ruby, onyx, opal, emerald, turquoise, 
and many other precious stones. Shakespeare proves his acquaintance with 
poems of the kind, when he refers in his sonnets to the sonneteers’ habit of 





Making a couplement of proud compare, 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems. 
(Sonnet XXI.) 


In Sonnet CXXX he again derides the common convention :— 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red. 
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V 


THorre’s edition of the Sonnets does not seem to have 
been received by the public with enthusiasm. Edward Alleyn, 
the actor, purchased a copy of the book for fivepence, in 
June, 1609, within a month of its publication.’ Another 
copy, in the John Rylands Library (No. VI, below), was 
clearly purchased at the same price for a gift-book, near 
the same date. Yet a third extant copy (No. VI, below) 
bears indication that it was acquired in very early days by 
Milton’s patron, the Earl of Bridgewater. But there is no 
sign that Shakespeare’s sonnets were widely read. A single 
edition answered the demand. The copyright proved of no 
marketable value. Thorpe retained it till he disappeared in 
1625, and then no one was found to take it off his hands. 

Contemporary references to Shakespeare’s sonnets in the 
printed literature of the day are rare. The poet, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, scems to have studied them, though he failed 
to note the purchase of Thorpe’s volume in the list which he 
prepared of the English books bought by him up to the year 
1614. Many reminiscences of Shakespeare’s sonnets figure in 
Drummond’s early sonnets and poems, which were first col- 
lected in 1616. He borrowed, too, some lines from 4 Lover's 
Complaint, which was appended toThorpe’s edition of the Sonnets.” 


* Warner’s Dulwich Manuscripts, p. 92. 
* Cf. Drummond’s Poems, pt. ii, Sonnet xi, 2nd impression, Edinb. 1616: 
deare Napkiz doe not grieve 
That I this Tribute pay thee from mine Erne, 
And that (these posting Houres I am to live) 
I laundre thy fatre Figures in this Brine. 
A Lover's Complaint (15-18): 

Oft did she heave her Napkiz to her eyze, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laundring the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in teares, 


Go2 
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Some twenty years later, Shakespeare’s earnest admirer and imt- 
tator, Sir John Suckling, literally reproduced many expressions 
from Shakespeare’s sonnets, in his ‘Tragedy of Brennoralt.' 
There seems little doubt that Shakespeare’s sonnets 
continued to circulate in manuscript as separate poems, 
with distinct headings, after, no less than before, Thorpe’s 
publication of the collection. Many copies of detached 
sonnets appear in extant manuscript albums, or in common- 
place books of the early years of the seventeenth century. 
The textual variations from Thorpe’s edition indicate 
that these transcripts were derived from a version still 
circulating in manuscript, which was distinct from that 
which Thorpe procured. In a manuscript commonplace 
book in the British Museum, which was apparently begun 
about the year 1610, there is a copy of Sonnet VII?, 
with the heading not found anywhere else: ‘In laudem 


t Shakespeare’s Sonnet XLVIL :— 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is tooke, 

And each doth good turnes now vnto the other, 
When that mine eye is famisht for a look, 

Or heart in love with sighes himselfe doth smother ; 
With my loues picture then my eye doth feast, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart. 


clearly suggested such a passage in Suckling’s play (v. 18-22) (cf. Fragmenta 
Aurea, 1646, Pp. 44), aS :— 
Iphligene|. Will you not send me neither, 
Your picture when y’ are gone? 
That when my eye is famisht for a looke, 
It may have where to feed, 
And to the painted Feast invite my heart. 


2 Cr. Add. MS. 15,226, f. 4b. This volume contains many different 
handwritings belonging to various periods of the seventeenth century. It 
opens with a poem which does not seem to have been printed, entitled 
Rawleighs Caueat to Secure Courtiers, beginning, ‘I speak to such if anie such 
there be.” ‘Towards the end of the volume is a copy of a tract on the Plague 
of London of 1665, and, in a far earlier hand, copies of Heywood’s transla- 
tion of the two Epistles of Ovid, which appear in The Passionate Pilgrim of 
1612. 
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musice ct opprobrium contemptory (szc) ciusdem.? ‘There is no 
sion that the poem was recognized as forming part of any 
long sequence of sonnets, The variant readings are not 
important, but they are numerous cnough, combined with 
differences in spelling, punctuation, and the use of capital 
letters, to prove that the copyist did not depend on Thorpe’s 
text. In the manuscript the two quatrains and the con- 
cluding ‘sixaim are numbered “17, (2, -and “3? respectively: 
The last six lines appear in the manuscript thus :— 


3 
Marke howe one stringe, swect husband to another 
Strikes each on each, by mutuall orderinge 
Resemblinge Childe, and Syer, and happy Mother 
w. all in one, thes single note dothe singe 
whose spcechles songe beeinge many secming onc 
Sings this to thee, Thou single, shalt proue nine. 
W : Shakspeare 
In Thorpe’s edition these limes run thus :— 


Marke how one string sweet husband to an other, 
Strikes each in cach by mutuall ordering ; 
Resembling szer, and child, and happy mother, 
Who all in one, ove pleasing note do sing: 

Whose speechlesse song being many, seeming onc, 


Sings this to thee thou single wilt proue none. 
The superior punctuation of the last line of the manuscript is 
noticeable. 
In like manner, Sovnets LX XI and XXXII, which, closely Sonnets 
: , LX XI and 

connected in subject, meditate on the likelihood that the poet xyxrr. 
will dic before his friend, appear as independent pocms in 

a manuscript commonplace book of poctry apparently kept 


by an Oxford student about 1633.’ 


* This MS., formerly belonging to Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, is now 
in the library of Mr. Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, U.S.A. Mr. Winship, 


The edition 
of 1640. 
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No less than thirty-one years elapsed before a second 
publisher repeated horpe’s experiment. In 1640, John 
Benson, a publisher of St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet 
Street, where Jaggard’s memory still lingered, brought out 
a volume called ‘Poems written by Wil. Shakespeare Gent.’ 
It is a miscellaneous collection of verse by several hands, 


of Providence, has kindly sent me a transcript. The text of the two sonnets 
only differs from Thorpe’s edition in points of spelling and in the substitution 
of ‘me’ for ‘you’ in LXXI. 8, and of ‘loue’ for ‘birth’ in XXXII. 11. 
Thorpe’s readings are the better. Ina volume of MS, poetry now belonging 
to Mr. Bertram, of London, the well-known critic and bookseller, and dating 
about 1630, Sozuet II appears as a separate poem with a distinct title, which 
is not met with elsewhere. The textual variations from Thorpe’s text induce 
Mr. Dobell to regard it as a transcript of a copy which was not accessible to 
Thorpe. Most of the poems in Mr, Dobell’s manuscript volume bear their 
writers’ names. But this sonnet is unsigned, and the copyist was in apparent 
ignorance that it was Shakespeare’s work. In another similar MS, collection 
of poetry, which belonged to Mr. Dobell, and is now the property of an 
American collector, there figured several fragmentary excerpts from Shake- 
speare’s sonnets in an order which is found nowhere clse. The handwriting 
is of the early part of the seventeenth century, and shows slight variations in 
point of words, spelling, and punctuation from the printed text. In two 
instances distinct titles are given to the poems. One of these transcripts, 
headed ¢ Cruel’, runs thus :— 


Thou, Contracted to thine owne bright eys, 
Feedst thy light flame with selfe substantial fewell, 
Makeing a famine, where aboundance lies, 
Thy selfe thy foe to thy swect selfe too cruell. 
Thou that art now the worlds fresh ornament, 
And onely herauld to ye Gaudy spring, 
Within thine owne Bud Buriest thy Contend, 
And tender Churle makes wast in niggarding. 
Pitty ye world or Els this Glutton bee 

To Eat ye worlds due by ye world & thee. 
When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And Dig deep tranches in thy beautyes field, 
Thy youths Proud liuery so gazd on now 

Wil be A totterd weed of small worth held. 
The Canker bloomes haue ful as deepe a dy 
As ye Perfumed tincture of ye roses. 


The first ten lines correspond with Sonwet I, 5-14, the next four with Sonnet II. 
1-4, and the last two with Souzer LIV. 5-6. 
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but its main contents are 146 of Shakespeare’s sonnets inter- 
spersed with all the poems of Jaggard’s Passionate Pilgrim 
in the third edition of 1612, and further picces by Heywood 
and others. A short appendix presents ¢an addition of some 
excellent poems ... by other gentlemen? which arc all 
avowedly the composition of other pens. 

There 1s no notice in the Stationers’ Register of the 
formal assignment of the copyright of cither Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets or Jaggard’s Passionate Pilgrim to Benson. But Benson 
duly obtained a licence on November 4, 1639, for the publi- 
cation of the appendix to his volume. The following entry 
appears in the Stationers?’ Company’s Register under that 
date == 

Entred [to John Benson] for his Copie under the hands 
of doctor Wykes and Master ffetherston warden dn Addicion 
of some excellent Poems to Shakespeares Poems by other gentle- 
men. v7, His méstris drawne. and her mind by Beniamin 
Johnson. Anz Epistle to Beniamin Fohnson by Ffrancis Beau- 
mont. | His Mestrzs shade by R. Herrick. etc. vy"." 


The volume came from the press of Thomas Cotes, the 
printer who was at the moment the most experienced of any 
in the trade in the production of Shakespearean literature. 
Cotes had bought in 1627 and 1630 the large interests in 
Shakespeare’s plays which had belonged respectively to Isaac 
Jaggard and Thomas Pavier. He printed the Second Folio 
of 1632 and a new edition of Pericles in 1635. The device 
which figured on the title-page of his edition of Pericles, as 
well as on that of Pavicr’s edition of that play in 1619, 
reappeared on Benson’s edition of the Poems in 1640. 
But, closely associated as the Poems of 1640 were, The source 
through the printer Cotes, with the current reissues of of Benson’ 


text, 


* Arber, iv. 461. 
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Shakespeare’s works, it may be doubted whether Benson 
depended on Thorpe’s printed volume in his confused im- 
pression of the sonnets.’ The word ‘sonnets’, which loomed 
so large in Thorpe’s edition, finds no place in Benson’s. In 
the title-pages, in the head-lines, and in the publisher’s 
‘ Advertisement’, Benson calls the contents ‘poems?’ or 
‘lines? He avows no knowledge of ¢ Shakespeares Sonnets’. 
Thorpe’s dedication to Mr. W. H. is ignored. The order in 
which Thorpe printed the sonnets is disregarded. Benson 
presents his ‘poems? in a wholly different sequence, and 
denies them unity of meaning. He offers them to his readers 
as a series of detached compositions. At times he runs more 
than one together, without break. But on each detachment 
he bestows an independent descriptive heading. The varia- 
tions from Thorpe’s text, though not for the most part 
of great importance, are numerous. 

The separate titles given by Benson to the detached 
sonnets represent all the poems save three or four to be 
addressed to a woman. For example, that which Thorpe 
numbered CXXII is entitled by Benson, ‘Vpon the receit 
of a Table Booke from his Mistris? and that which Thorpe 
numbered CX XV is headed, ¢ An intreatie for her acceptance.’ 
A word of the text is occasionally changed in order to bring 
it into accord with the difference of sex. In Sonnet CIV. 1, 
Benson reads ¢ faire love’ instead of Thorpe’s ‘faire friend’, 
and in CVIII. 5, ‘sweet love’ for Thorpe’s ‘sweet boy’. 

t Benson’s preface To the Reader’ is not very clearly phrased, but he 
gives no indication that the poems, which he now offers his public, were 
reprinted from any existing publication. His opening words run :— 

‘IT here presume (under favour) to present to your view, some excellent 
and swectely composed Poems, of Master William Shakespeare, Which in 
themselves appeare of the same purity, [as those which] the Authour himselfe 


then living avouched ; they had not the fortune by reason of their Infancie in 
his death, to have the due accomodatio of proportionable glory, with the rest 
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But it 1s surprising how rare is any altcration of this kind 
necessary in order to adapt the sonnets to a woman’s fascina- 
tions. Sovnet XX, which is unmistakably addressed to a man, 
is headed «The Exchange’, and Sonnet X XVI, which begins 
‘Lord of my love’, is headed «A dutiful message’. But 
such other headings as, ¢In Prayse of his Love, «An address 
to his scornefull Louc, «Complaint for his Louces absence,’ 
‘Self-tlattery of her beauty,’? &c., which are all attached to 
sonnets in what 1s known as the first section of ‘Thorpe’s 
volume, present no inherent dithculty to the reader’s mind. 
The superscriptions make it clear that Benson did not dis- 
tinguish the sonnets from amatory poems of a normal type. 

Benson’s text seems based on some amateur collection 
of pieces of manuscript poetry, which had been in private 
circulation. His preface implies that the sonnets and poems 
in his collection were not among those which he knew Shake- 
speare to have ‘avouched? (i.e. publicly acknowledged) in his 
lifetime. By way of explaining their long submergence, he 
hazards a guess that they were penned very late in the 
dramatist’s life. John Warren, who contributes new com- 
mendatory lines («Of Mr, William Shakespear’) for Benson’s 
edition, writes of the sonnets as if the reader was about to 
make their acquaintance for the first time." He says of them 
that they 


Will make the learned sés/J admire to see 
The Muses’ gifts so fully infused on thee. 


of his everliving Workes.’ ¢Everliving’—the epithet which Thorpe applied to 
Shakespeare—was in too common use as a synonym for ¢ immortal’ to make 
it needful to assume that Benson borrowed it from Thorpe (cf. Shakespeare, 
T Henry VI, iv, 3. 51, © That ever-/iving man of memorie Henry the Fifth’). 

' The other piece of commendatory verse by Leonard Digges confines 
itself to an enthusiastic account of Shakespeare’s continued hold on the stage, 
and to the playgoer’s preference of his work over that of Ben Jonson. 
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The theory that the publisher Benson sought his copy 
elsewhere than in Thorpe’s treasury 1s supported by other 
considerations. Sonnets CX X XVIII and CXLIYV, which take 
the thirty-first and thirty-second places respectively in Benson’s 
volume, ignore Thorpe’s text, and follow that of Jaggard’s 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599 Or 1612). The omission of eight 
sonnets tells the same tale. Among these are one of the 
most beautiful, ‘Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day?’ 
No. XVII, and the twelve-lined lyric numbered CX XVI, 
which some critics have interpreted as intended by Shakespeare 
to form the envoy to the sonnets addressed to the man. It 1s 
difficult to account for the exclusion of these two poems, and 
six others (Nos. AUX, XEUI, LVI EXxXy,. Icey 1, cand 
XCYI), except on the assumption that Benson’s compiler had 
not discovered them. 

Whatever may have been the source of Benson’s text, his 
edition of them, although it was not reprinted till 1710, prac- 
tically superseded Thorpe’s effort for more than a hundred 
years... The sonnets were ignored altogether in the great 
editions of Shakespeare which appeared in the early years 
of the eighteenth century. Neither Nicholas Rowe, nor 
Pope, nor Theobald, nor Hanmer, nor Warburton, nor 
Capell, nor Dr. Johnson, included them in their respective 
collections of Shakespeare’s plays. None of these editors, 
save Capell, showed any sign of acquaintance with them. 
In collections of ¢‘Shakespeare’s Poems? forming supplemen- 
tary volumes to Rowe’s and Pope’s edition of the plays, 


* In 1654 there was issued a catalogue of books ‘ printed fer Humphrey 
Moseley and are to be sold at his Shop at the Prince’s Armes in St. Paule’s 
Churchyard’, Among the books noticed is ‘Poems written by Mr. William 
Shakespeare Gent.2. The entry suggests that Moseley caused to be printed 
and published a new issue of Shakespeare’s poems, but there is no trace of 
any such edition. 
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which came out under independent editorship in the years 
1710 and 1725 respectively, and were undertaken by inde- 
pendent publishers, the whole of Benson’s volume of 1640 
was reprinted; the sonnets were not separated from the 
chaff that lay about them there.’. The volumes which were 
issued in the middle of the century under such titles as 
‘Poems on several occasions, by Shakespeare? (1750?) or 
‘Poems. Written by Mr. William Shakespeare’ (1775), again 
merely reproduce Benson’s work. 

Only one publisher in the early years of the century 
showed any acquaimtance with Thorpe’s version. In 1710 
Bernard Lintott included an exact reprint of it in the 
second volume of his ‘A Collection of Poems (by Shakc- 
speare)?, But no special authority attached to Luintott’s 
reprint in the critical opinion of the day, and even Lintott 
betrayed the influence of Benson’s venture by announcing 
on his title-page that ‘Shakespeare’s one hundred and fifty- 
four Sonnets? were ‘all im praise of his mistress’. 


Lintott’s 
reprint of 
Thorpe’s 
edition, 
F710: 


It. was not until 1766 that the critical study of Steevens’ 


Shakespeare’s sonnets can be said to have begun. In that 
year Steevens included an exact reprint, of his copy of 
Thorpe’s edition of 1609 (with the Wright imprint), in the 
fourth volume of his ‘Twenty of the Plays of Shake- 
speare, Being the whole Number printed in Quarto During 
his Life-time, or before the Restoration, Collated where 
there were different Copies and Publish’d from the Origi- 
nals’. The only comment that Steeyens there made on the 


* Charles Gildon, the editor of the supplementary volume of 1710, whose 
work was frecly appropriated by Dr. Sewell, the editor of the supplementary 
volume of 1725, denied that any of Shakespeare’s poems were sent to press 
before 1640, and refuted doubts of their authenticity on internal evidence only. 
Of the sonncts or ¢ Epigrams’, as he .calls them, he remarks: There is 
a wonderful smoothness in many of them that makes the Blood dance to its 
numbers” (p. 463). 


F2 


reprint, 
1766. 


Malone’s 
first critical 
edition, 
17580. 
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sonnets was that ‘the consideration’ that they made their 
appearance with Shakespeare’s name, and in_ his lifetime, 
‘scemed to be no slender proof of their authenticity’. Of 
their literary value, Steevens announced shortly afterwards 
a very low opinion. He excluded them from his revision 
of Johnson’s edition of the plays which came out in 
1775: 

Malone produced the first critical edition of the sonnets 
in 1780, in his ‘Supplement to the Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays published in 17787, vol. 1. This revision of Thorpe’s 
text proved of the highest value. Steevens supplied some 
notes and criticisms, and in the annotations on Sonnet 
CXXVI, Malone and he engaged in a warm controversy, 
which occupied nearly six pages of small type, regarding 
the general value of Shakespeare’s sonnets. A year before 
Steevens borrowed of Malone a volume containing first editions 
of the Sonnets and Lucrece. On returning it to its owner, 
he pasted on a blank leaf a rough sketch in which Shake- 
speare 1s scen to be addressing William Atkinson, Malone’s 
medical attendant, in these words :— 


If thou couldst, Doctor, cast 
The water of my sonnets, find their disease, 
Or purge my editor, till he understood them, 
I would applaud thee, &c.' 


Steevens now insisted that ‘quaimtness obscurity and 
tautology” were inherent ‘in this cxotik species of com- 


* The volume containing this drawing is in the Malone collection in the 
Bodleian Library (Mal. 34). It contains the following note in Malone’s hand- 
writing :—* Mr. Stcevens borrowed this volume from me in 1779 to peruse The 
Rape of Lucrece in the original edition, of which he was not possessed. When 
he returned it, he made this drawing. Iwas then confined by a sore throat, 
and was attended by Mr. Atkinson, the Apothecary, of whom the above figure, 
whom Shakespcare addresses, 1s a caricature. —E. M.’ 
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position?. Malone, m reply, confessed no enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, but claimed for their ¢ beautiful lines’ 
a rare capacity for illustrating the language of the plays. 
He agreed that their ardent expressions of esteem could 
alone, with propricty, be addressed to a woman. 

About the same date, Capell, who gave Malone some 
assistance, carefully revised in manuscript Thorpe’s text, 
as it appeared in Lintott’s edition of 1710. But his 
revised text remains unpublished in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Stcevens was to the end irreconcilable, 
and in an Advertisement prefixed to his last edition of Shake- 
speare, 1793, he justified his continued exclusion of the sonnets 
from Shakespeare’s works on the ground that the ‘strongest 
Act of Parhament that could be framed would fail to compel 
readers into their service’.’ The sonnets figured in Thorpe’s 
text, revised by Malone, in the latter’s edition of Shakespeare’s 
works of 1790, in the Variorum of 1803, and in all the 
leading editions of Shakespeare’s works that have been 
published since. 

The reasoned and erudite appreciation, which distin- 
euished eighteenth-century criticism of Shakespearean drama, 
gives historic interest to its perverse depreciations or grudging 
commendations of the Sonnets. Not till the nineteenth 
century was reached, did the tones of apology or denunciation 
cease. Ninetcenth-century critics of eminence with a single 
exception soon reached a common understanding in regard 
to the transcendent merit of the poetry. Hazlitt, alone of 


* Stcevens added: ‘These miscellaneous poems have derived every 
possible advantage from the literature and judgement of their only intelligent 
editor, Mr. Malone, whose implements of criticism, like the ivory rake and 
golden spade in Prudentius, are on this occasion disgraced by the objects of 
their culture. Had Shakespeare produced no other works than these, his name 
would have reached us with as little celebrity as time has conferred on that of 
Thomas Watson, an older and much more clegant sonneteer.’ 


Nineteenth- 
century 
criticism. 


Census of 
copi 2S. 
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the great Shakespearean critics of the past century, declined 
to commit himself without damaging reserves to the strain 
of culogy. At the same time diftcrences have continued to 
prevail as to the precise significance of the poems, even 
amongst those whose poetic insight entitle their opinion to 
the most respectful hearing. Coleridge and Robert Browning 
refused to accept the autobiographic interpretation which 
commended itself to Wordsworth and Shelley. Great weight 
was attached to Hallam’s censure of the literal theory: «There 
is a weakness and folly in ail excessive and misplaced affection, 
which is not redeemed by the touches of nobler sentiments 
that abound in this long series of sonnets.’ The controversy 
is not yet ended. But the problem, in the present writer’s 
opinion, involves in only a secondary degree vexed questions 
of psychology or aesthetics. The discussion must primarily 
resolye itself into an historical inquiry respecting the con- 
ditions and conventions which moulded the literary expression 
of sentiment and passion in Ehzabethan England. 


VI 


Copies of the 1509 edition of the Sommers are now very 
scarce. A somewhat wide study of sale catalogues of the past 
rso years reveals the presence in the book market of barely 
a dozen during that period. Many years have passed since a 
copy was sold at public auction, and the only recent evidence of 
the selling value of the book is the fact that the copy No. IX, 
infra, which was sold by public auction in 1864 for £225 155. 07, 
was acquired privately, a quarter ofa century later, by a collector 
of New York for a thousand pounds. Of the eleven traceable 
copies which are enumerated below, one lacks the title-page, 
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and two have facsimile title-pages; of the remaining eight, 
three have the Aspley imprint and five the Wright imprint. 
Of the eleven copies, eight are in England, and three in 
private libraries in America, Of the British copies six are 
in public collections. The Farl of Ellesmere and Mr. Huth 
seem to be the only private English owners.’ 


The original edition of Shakespeare’s Sownets appeared 
with two title-pages varying in the name of the bookseller in 
the imprint. One issue ran :— 


SHAKE-SPEAKES: | SONNETS: | Neuer before Jim- 


| 
printed, | aT Lonpon | By G. Eld for T. T. and are | to be 
solde by William Aspley. | 1609. 
The title-page of the other issue ran : — 
SHAKES-PEAR ES | “SONNEMS:, | aNeter: before: Jins 
prated:. | ATeEONDON | By G: E/@ for 7.7. and are |to: be 
solde by Lobn Wright, dwelling | at Christ Church gate. | 1609. 


The volume is printed in quarto, contaming in all forty 
leaves. Signature A, consisting of two leaves only, contains 
the title-page and dedievciou: The text of the Sonnets begins 
on signature B and ends on K recto. On K ee begins 
CA Louers complaint. | By | William Shake-speare’, and it ends 
with the close of the volume on L2 verso. Thus the signatures 
puny Ao (Gwo-leancs), bs C.D bP Glial kK indou rs cand 
L (two leaves). There 1s no pagination ; “he leaves Ar, A2, 
Ca Daa. a Gu. bia. as ae unsigned. 

Of the copies in the British Museum, that in the Grenville 





It is impossible to determine whether the three copies mentioned in the 
following sale catalogues can be rightly identified with any of the eleven 
enumerated copies, or whether they had, and have, a separate existence ;— 

1. A copy in the library of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, which was 
sold by the bookseller Osborn, of Gray’s Inn, in 1742. 

2. A copy in the Duke of Marlborough’s library at White Knights, sold in 
1819 for £37. 

3. A copy in the collection of James Boswell the younger, which was sold 
in 1825 for £38 175.-0d. 
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collection (G. 11181), measuring 63” x 43° and bound in red 
morocco, is in fine condition. ‘This has the Aspley imprint. 
A few pages are stained. This is possibly the copy with 
Aspley imprint, priced at £30 m Messrs. Longman’s sale list, 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, 1815, p. 301, which fetched £40 195. od. 
at the sale of a portion of John Bellingham Inglis’ brary in 
June, 1826. 

The second Museum copy (C. 21. c. 44), which measures 
ate" x 9 3,, has the title-page and last leaf in a dirty con- 
dition, but otherwise it 1s a good copy. Some pages are 
mended. It 1s bound in yellow morocco, It was apparently 
sold with the library of B. H. Bright in 1845 for £34 ros. od. 
It has the Wright imprint. It was reproduced in Shakspere- 
Quarto Facsimiles, No. 30, by Charles Praetorius in 1886. 

Of the two copies in the Bodleian Library, the one which 
is reproduced here belongs to the Malone collection and is 
bound up with the first edition of Lucrece. It has the Aspley 
imprint, and measures 7; x 53;"°, being inlaid on paper 
measuring 93” x 74". Malone acquired the volume in April, 
1779, paying twenty guineas for the two quartos.*. He lent 
the volume to Steevens in the same year. Malone subsequently 
inlaid and bound up the two tracts with quarto editions 
of Hamlet (1607), of Love's Labour’s Lost (1598), of Pericles 
(1609 and 1619), and 4 Yorkshire ‘Tragedy (1608). The whole 
volume was labelled ¢ Shakespeare Old Quartos, Vol. HI’ It 1s 
now numbered Malone 34. 

The second Bodleian copy was presented by Thomas 
Caldecott, and is now numbered Malone 886. The volume 
is bound up with 1594 editions of Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece, which it follows. It has several manuscript notes in 
Caldecott’s handwriting, chiefly dealing with misprints and 
illustrations trom the plays. The copy has been cut down 
by the binder. It measures 62” x 4;", and the date of 
the title-page, which bears Wright’s name, has been cut off. 

A copy in the Capell collection at Trinity College, 


* The Earl of Charlemont’s MSS., 1. 343 (in Hist. Comm. MSS. Report). 
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Cambridge, is defective, wanting eight leaves (Ar-2, Br, 
K2~-L2) including the title. The missing pages are supplied 
in manuscript by Capell, who transcribed a Wright title-page. 
The volume measures 7” x 5”. 

The John Rylands Library, in Manchester, contains 
a very fine copy which was acquired with Lord Spencer’s 
Althorp collection, in 1892. It measures 73” x 5, and has 
the Wright imprint. Earl Spencer purchased it in 1798, at 
the sale of Dr. Richard Farmer’s library, tor £8. It 1s in 
excellent condition, and is bound by Roger Payne in green 
morocco, ‘Two peculiarities give the copy exceptional interest. 
On the last page of the volume, below the ornament, 1s the 
following manuscript note, in a somewhat ornamental hand- 
writing of the early seventeenth century :—‘ Comendacons to 
my very kind & approued ffreind 23: M:”. The numeral and 
capital at the end of the inscription may be the autograph of 
the donor in cipher, or may indicate the date of gift, March 
or May 23. Nothing is known of the history of this inscrip- 
tion,and there is no internal or external evidence to associate 
it in any way with Shakespeare. ‘The copy was clearly pre- 
sented by one friend to another about the date of publication. 
Another manuscript note in the volume 1s of more normal 
character. At the top of the title-page—to the left above the 
ornament—1is the symbol ¢ 54? written in the same hand as the 
inscription at the end. ‘There is no doubt that this repre- 
sents the cost of the volume, and it is curious to note that 
Edward Alleyn records in his account-book for June, 1609, 
that he paid fivepence for a copy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
The suggestion based on this fact that the Spencer copy 
originally belonged to Alleyn seems hazardous.’ 

An interesting history attaches to the copy in the library 
of the Earl of Ellesmere at Bridgewater House. Originally 
acquired by the second Earl of Bridgewater, 1t was sold by 


* Cf. Dibdin’s Aedes Althorpianae, i. 194. Mr. Guppy, the librarian of 
the John Rylands library, has kindly given me a very full description of this 
volume and careful tracings of the manuscript inscriptions. 
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the last Duke of Bridgewater in 1802, apparently on the 
erroneous assumption that he owned another copy. It was 
then bought by George Chalmers for gr At the sale of 
Chalmers? library, in 1842, it was repurchased for the library 
at Bridgewater House by the first Earl of Ellesmere, grand- 
father of the third Earl, the present owner, for f1os. 
This copy was reproduced in photo-zincography, under the 
direction of Sir Henry James, in 1862. It has the Aspley 
title-page. It is in eighteenth-century binding. The measure- 
ments are-gy xe, 

The copy belonging to A. H. Huth has the Wright 
imprint. It was for many years in the Bentinck library 
at Varel, near Oldenburg, and formed part of a volume of 
tracts which had been bound together in 1728. The volume 
was first noticed by Professor Tycho Mommsen in 1857, 
when the Bentinck library was dispersed by sale. It was 
purchased by Halliwell{-Phillipps], but was sold at a sale of his 
books in 1858, when it was acquired by Henry Huth, father of 
the present owner, (through the bookseller Lilly) for frs4 
7s. od. The copy is somewhat dirty, the top margins are cut 
close, and some of the print in the headlines 1s shaved.’ 

Of the copies in America, the most interesting belongs 
to Mr. E. Dwight Church of New York. It has the Wright 
imprint, is bound in brown morocco by Charles Lewis, and 
measures 62” x 5", At the end of the seventeenth century it 
was purchased by Narcissus Luttrell for one shilling. It sub- 
sequently belonged to George Steevens, whose autograph it 
bears, and it was sold in 1800 at the sale of Steevens’ library 
for £3 19s. od. It was then acquired by the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, at the sale of whose library in 1812 it fetched 


* A copy of Shakespeare’s ¢‘ Poems and Sonnets’ dated 1609 is mentioned 
in the manuscript catalogue of the library of Earl Howe, at Gopsall, Leicester- 
shire. The library was bequeathed, with the Gopsall property, to Lord Howe’s 
ancestor, William Penn Assheton Curzon, by Charles Jennens, the virtuoso, 
and friend of Handel, in 1773. But the earliest edition of the Sovnets in Lord 
Howe’s library at Gopsall proves on examination (which Lord Howe invited 
me there to make) to be Lintott’s edition of 1710—in which the title-page of 
the 1609 edition of the Sonnets is reproduced. 
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THEEvITION £21 104. od. It was again sold at Evans’ sale rooms in 


OF 1609. 


ING22X, 
The Halsey 
copy, for- 
merly at 
Rowfant. 


No. XI. 
The White 


copy. 


PolLMs oF 
1640. 


Description. 


a valuable collection of ‘Books of a Gentleman gone abroad ’, 
on Jan. 25, 1830, for £29 ros. 62. and was afterwards acquired 
by George Danicl, whose monogram G, D. is stamped on the 
cover. It fetched at the Danicl sale of 1864 £225 155. od., and 
afterwards passed into the collection of Almon W. Griswold of 
New York. Mr. Church purchased it of Mr. Griswold through 
Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York in 1889 for {1,000 
(5,000 dollars). The title-page is reproduced in facsimile in 
the Grolier Club’s ‘Catalogue of original and early editions ’, 
18055). 185. 

Mr. F. R. Halsey, of New York, is the owner of the copy 
formerly belonging to Frederick Locker Lampson, of Rowfant, 
which was sold to Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York in 
Jan. r905. This copy has the Aspley imprint. It seems to be 
the ‘imperfect’? copy sold at the Jolley sale in London in 
1844 for £33;' and successively in the libraries of Edward 
Vernon Utterson, at whose sale in 1852 1t fetched £30 sy. od,; 
of J. O. Halliwell[-Phillipps], who sold it for £41 in 1856, 
when it was acquired by Sir William Tite. At the Tite sale 
in 1874 it seems to have been bought by Messrs. Ellis & White 
tor the late Frederick Locker Lampson for fry ros. od. The 
title and dedication are supplied in admirable facsimile by 
Harris. The volume 1s bound in extra-morocco by J. Clarke. 

A third copy in America, which belongs to Mr. W. A. 
White of Brooklyn, also has the title-page and dedication in 
facsimile. It measures 62” x 5”. The volume was bound by 
Charles Lewis and acquired by the present owner in New 
York in 1887. 

The edition of 1640 1s an octavo of ninety-seven leaves 
without pagination, and is made up in two distinct parts— 

' Dibdin writes somewhat mysteriously of Jollcy’s copy, despite its imper- 
fections, thus: ©The history of the acquisition of the Jolley copy is one of 
singular interest, almost sufficient to add another day to a bibliographical 
decameron, The copy is in pristine condition, and looks as if snatched from 
the press” Bound up with the Vexus and Adonis of 1594 (see Venus and Adonis, 


Census No. JI, British Museum copy), it was acquired by Jolley for a few pence 
in a Lancashire ramble. 
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the first of five leaves and the second of ninety-two. The 
first part, of five Icaves, 1s supplementary to the rest of the 
work. On the third and fourth leaves are respectively 
the signatures *2, *3, a form of signature which indicates that 
the sheet to which. it is attached was prepared and_ printed 
after the rest of the volume was rcady for the press. These 
supplementary pages contam a frontispiece facing the title, 
presenting a carefully-claborated cut of the Droeshout 
engraving of the First Folio signed ‘W.™M. Sculpsit?, The 
engraver was William Marshall, an artist of repute. The 
lower half of the plate 1s occupied by cight lines of verse, 
of which the first six consist of three couplets drawn at 
haphazard from Ben Jonson’s culogy in the First Folio. The 
concluding couplet— 


Forever live thy fame, the world, ‘to tell, 
Thy like no age shall ever parallel. 


alone seems original," The title-page of the supplementary 
leaves runs :— 

Poems: | Written | by Wil. Shake-speare | Gent. , [Printer’s 
device with motto ¢ Heb. Ddim. eb: Ddiev.”]-Princeasit, Lor 
se by Tho. Cotes, and are ' to be sold by John Benson, dwelling 

St. Dunstan’ s Church-yard. 1640. 

On leaf *2 begins ¢ Address to the Reader’, signed I. B., 
i.c. John Benson, the publisher and bookseller. On leat *3 
begins a piece of commendatory verse ¢ Vpon Bote William 
Shakespeare, the Deceased Authour, and his Poems? occupying 
three pages and signed ¢ Leon. Digges’. On the back of leaf 

™e are=seven commendatory couplets headed «Of Mr. William 
Shakespeare? and signed John Warren. There the first part 
of the volume ends. 

The second and substantive portion of the volume 
follows immediately. It begins with a second title-page, 
identical at all points with the first, save for the omission 
of the date, 1640, in the last line. This title is printed on 


* The first three couplets are respectively Jonson’s lines 17, 18, 47, 48, 
and: 3y-4. 
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the first leaf of a sheet bearing the signature A. The text 
begins on a leaf which is signed Az, and headed ¢ Poems 
by Wil. Shake-speare, Gent.? Thenceforth the signatures 
are regularly marked, viz. Az, A3-M4 in eights. The 
contents become very miscellaneous and are by many hands 
after leaf G (recto), on which appears Shakespeare’s last 
sonnet, CLIV. After an interval of four leaves, on Gs (verso) 
begins 4 Lovers Complaint, which finishes on H2 (verso), and 
is succeeded by Heywood’s two ‘Epistles’ from The Passtonate 
Pilgrim of 1612 (E13 recto-K4 recto), The following leaves 
down to Li (verso) are successively occupied by Marlowe’s 
poem, ‘Liue with me and be my loue’, with Raleigh’s 
reply (in the text, not of The Passionate Pilgrim but of 
England’s Helicon); another [reply] of the same nature (from 
England’s Helicon); «Take oh take those lippes away’ (from 
Fletcher’s Bloody Brother in two stanzas, of which the first only 
appeared in Measure for Measure, iv. 1. 1-6); ‘Let the bird of 
lowest lay’ with the «Threnes’ (from Chester’s Loves Martyr, 
1601, where it is assigned to Shakespeare); ‘Why should this 
a Desart be? (from As You Like It, ii. 2. 133-62); Milton’s 
Epitaph from the Second Folio; Basse’s sonnet from the 
First Folio; and a previously unprinted ¢ Elegie on the death 
of that famous Writer and Actor, Mr. William Shakespeare ’. 
On signature L2 (recto) is introduced a new section headed : 
‘An addition of some excellent poems, to those precedent, of 
renowned Shakespeare, by other gentlemen.’ Sixteen separate 
poems follow with the following titles: “His Mistresse Drawne’, 
signed B. L.; ¢ Her minde’, signed Ben] Ifonson}; ‘To Ben. 
Iohnson’, signed FE[rancis] Bfeaumont]; ‘His Mistris Shade’ 
(from Herrick’s Hesperides); ‘Lavinia walking in a frosty 
morning’; ‘A Sigh sent to his Mistresse?; ‘An Allegorical 
allusion of melancholy thoughts to Bees’, signed I. G.; ‘The 
Primrose’ (from Herrick’s Hesperides); <A Sigh? (by Thomas 
Carew); ‘A Blush’; ‘Orpheus Lute’; ‘Am I dispis’d because 
you say’ (from Herrick’s Hesperides); ‘Vpon a Gentlewoman 
walking on the Grasse’; ‘On his Love going to Sea’ 
(assigned to Carew); and «Aske me no more where Jove 
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bestovves’? (by Carew). A typed facsimile of the 1640 
volume was issued by Alfred Russell Smith in 1885. 

The volume is comparatively common. The earliest 
mention of its sale by auction was in 1683, but the price 
it fetched is unknown, It sold for a shilling at Dr. Francis 
Bernard’s sale in 1688. Just a century later a copy fetched 
ys. at Thomas Pearson’s sale. The highest price it has yet 
reached at public auction is £106, which was realized at the 
Turner sale in June, 1888. Since that date a dozen copies, in 
very varying condition, have been publicly sold at lower 
prices. Copies are in the following public libraries in England: 
The Britsh Museum, two copies (one in Grenville collection, 
measuring 52” x 32,", and one, C. 39. a. 40, without portrait) ; 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, Malone collection; Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Capell collection, measuring 52” x 32” 5 the 
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Beer faireft creatures we defire increafe, 
That thereby beauties Rofe might neuer die, 
But as the riper fhould by time deceafe, 
His tender heire might beare his memory: 
But chon conctra&tedto thine owne bright eyes, 
Feed’ft thy lights flame with felfe fubftantiall fewell, 
Making a famine where aboundance lies, 
Thy felfe chy foe,to thy {weet felfe too cruell: 
Thou chat art now the worlds frefh ornament, 
And only herauld to the gaudy f{pring, 
Within chine owne bud buricit thy content, 
And tender chorle mak{t watt in niggarding: 
Pitty the world, or clie this glutton be, 
To eate the worlds duc,by the graue and thee. 
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V Vien fortie Winters fhall befeige thy brow, 

And digge deep trenches in thy beauties field, 
Thy youthes proud liuery fo gaz'd on now, 
Wil be atotter’d weed of final worth held: 
Then being askt,where all thy beautic lies, 
Where all the treafure of thy lufty daies; 
To fay within thine owne deepe funken cyes, 
Were an all-eating fhame,and thriftleffe praife. 
How much more praife deferu’d thy beauties vie, 
If thou couldft anfwere this faire child of mine 
Shall fum my count,and make my old excufe 
Proouing his beautie by agi thine. 


This 
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This were ro be new made when thou art ould, 
And fee thy bload warme when thou feel {tit could, 


Ookein thy glaffe and a the face thou veweft, 
Now isthe titne that face fhould forme an other,, 
Whofe frefhrepaire if now. thou not renewelt, 
Thou dro'ft beguile the world,vnbleffe fome mother.. 
For where is fhe fo faire whofe yn-eard wombe 
Difdaines the tillage of chy husbandry? 
Or who is he {6 fond will be the combe, 
Ofhis felfe loue to top pofterity? 
Thou art thy mothers glafle and fhe in thee. 
Calls backe the1ouely Aprill of her prime, 
So thou through windowes of thine age fhalc fee, 
Difpight of wrinkles this thy goulden time. 
But ifthou liue remembred nocto be, 
Die fingle and thine Image dies with thee,. 


4 
Ny oreo why doft thou fpend,. 
Vponthy felfe thy.beauties legacy? 
Natures bequelt giues nothing but doth lend, 
And being franck fhe lends to thofe are frees: 
Then beautious nigard why dooft-chou abufe, 
The bountious largeffe giuen thee co giue? 
Profiles vferer why doott thou vié 
So great afumme of fummes yer can’t not liue?: 
For hauing traffike with-thy felfe alone, 
Thou of thy felfe thy {weet felfe doft deceaue,, 
Then how when nature calls thee to.be gone, 
Waat acceptable e4udit can’{t thou Jeaue? 
Tay vnufd beauty muft be tomb’d with thee, 
Which. vfed liues th’executor to be. 


5 . 
rhe’ howers that with gentle worke did frame, 
The louely gaze where euery eye doth dwell 


Will play the rirants to the-very fame, 
prea: And 
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And thar ynfaire which fairely doth excell: 

For neuer refling cite leads Sutnimer on, 

To hidious winter and confounds him there, 

Sap checke with froft and luftic leau’s quite gon, 

Beauty ore-fnow d and barencs cuery where, 

Then were not fummers diftillation left 

A liquid prifoner pent in walls of plaffe, 

Beauties effect with beauty were Porat 

Nor it nor noe remembrance what it was. 
But flowers diftild though thcy with winter meese, 
Leefe but their fhow, their fubQance Rill ives {weet 


6 
T Hen lec not winters wragved hand deface, 
In thee thy fummer ere thou be diftil'd: 

Make fweee fome viall;treafure thou fome place, 
With beautits creature ete it be felfe kil'ds 
That vie is not forbidden vfery, 
Which happies thofe that pay the willing lone; 
That’s for A felfe to breed an ether thee, 
Or ten times happier be it ten for one, 
Ten cimes thy felfe were nae then chow are, 
If ten of thine ten times refigur'd thee, 
Then what could death doe if thou fhould’f depart, 
Leauing thee liuing in pofterity? : 

Be not felfe-wild for thou art much: too faire, 

To be deaths conqueft and make wormes thine heire, 


7 
ee in the Orient when the gracious lighe, 
Lifts vp his burning head,each vnder eye 
Doth homage to his new appearing fight, 
Seruing with lookes his facred maietty, 
And hating climb'd the ele vp heavenly hill, 
Refembling trong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortall lookes adore his beauty fill, 
Actending on his goulden pilprisuages 
But when from high-mott seh Sih wery Car, 
| Ba 


. - 


Like 
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Like feeble age he reeleth from the day, 


The eyes(fore dutious)now conuerted are 

From his low traétand looke an other way: 
So thou, thy felfe out-going in thy noon: 
Vnlok’d on dieft ynleffe thou get a fonne. 


M Viick to heare,why hear ft thou mufick fadly, 
Sweets with (weets warre not ,ioy delights in ioys. 
Why lou'ft thou that which thou receauft not gladly, 
Or elfe réccau’{t with pleafure chine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well tuned founds, 
By vnions married do offend thine eare, 
They do but {weetly chide thee, who confounds 
In finglenc ffe che parts that thou fhould’ft beare:- 
Marke how one ftring {weet husband to an other, 
Strikes each in each by mutuall ordering; 
Refembling fier,and child, and happy mother, 
Who all in one,one pleafing note do fing: 

Whofe fpeechleffe fone pein Aeon one, 

Sings this co theethou {ingle wilt proue none. 

9. 

aS it for feareto wet 2 widdowes eye, 

That thou confum’ft thy felfe in fingle life? 
Ah;if chou iffuleffe fhalt hap todie, | 
The world will waile chee like amakeleffe wife,. 
The world wilbe thy widdow and ftill weepe,. 
That thou no forme of thee hatt tefe behind, 
When euery priuat widdow well may keepe, 
By childrens eyes,her husbands fhape in mindes- 
Looke what an vnthrift in the world doth fpend: 
Shifts but his place,for ftill the world inioyes it 
But beauties wafte: hath in che world an end, 
And kept vnvfde the vier fo deltroyes it: 

No loue toward others in that bofome fits 

That on himfelfe firch murdrous fhame commits, 
et Pe: LO, 
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Fe fhame deny that th + bear'f loueto any 
Who for thy felfe art fo vnprouident 
Graunt ifthou wilt,thou art belou’d of many, 
But that chou none lou {tis moft euident: 
For thou art fo poffeft with murdrous hate, 
That gainft thy felfe thou ftick{t not to confpire, 
Secking that beantious roofe to ruinate 
Which to repaire fhould be thy chiefe defire : 
O change thy thought,that I may change my minde, 
Shall hate be faircrlog’d then gentle loue? 
Beas thy prefence is gracious and kind, 
Or to thy felfe at leaft kind harted proue, 
Make thee an other felfe forlouc of me, 
That beauty {till may liue in thine or thee, 
II 
A S faftas thou fhalt wane fo fa(t thou grow ft, 
In one of thine,from that which thon departeft, 
And that frefh bloud which yongly thou beftow ft, 
Thou mai{t call thine,when thou from youth conuerteft, 
Herein lites wifdome,beauty,and increafe, 
Withoutthis follie,age,and could decay, 
Jf all were minded fo,the times fhould ceafe, 
And threef{coore yeare would make the world away: 
Let thofe whom nature hath not made for ftore, 
Harfh,feacureleffe,and rude , barrenly perrifh, 
Looke whom fhe beft indow d,fhe yaue the more; 
Which bountious guift thou fhouldftin bounty cherrifh, 
She caru’d thee for her feale,and ment therby, 
Thou fhouldft print more,not let that coppy dic. 
I2 
V VY Hen 1 doe count the clock that tels the time, 
And fee the braue day funck in hidious night, 
When I behold the violet paft prime, 
And fable curls or filuer’d ore with white: 
When lofty trecs I fee barren of !eaucs, 
Which erft from heat did canopie the herd 
B3 And 
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And Sommers ercene all girded vp in fheaues 
Borne on the beare wich white and briftly beard: 
Then of thy beauty do I queftion make 
That thou among the waftes of rime muft goe, 
Since fweets and beauties do them-f{elues forfake, 
And die as faft as they fee others grow, 
And nothing gainft Times fieth can make defence 
Saue breed to braue him,when he takes thee hence. 
3 
O That you were your felfe,but loue you are 
No longer yours,then you your felfe here liue, 
Againft this cumming end you fhould prepare, 
And your fwect femblance co fone orher giue. 
So fhiould that beauty which you hold in lease 
Find no determination,then you were 
You fclfe again after your feltes deceafe, 
When your fiveet iffuc your fweet forme fhould beare. 
Who lets fo faire ahoufe fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour night vphold, 
Againit tne flomny cults ef winters day 
And barren rape of dearlis ecernall cold? 
O none bur vnthrifts,deare my loue you know, 
You had a Father,let your Son fay fo. 
14 
N°: fro nthe ftars do Iiny iudgement plucke, 
And yee me thinkes I haue Aftronomy, 
But not to tell of good,or euil lucke, 
Ofplagues,of dearths,or feafons quallity, 
Nor can J fortune to breefe mynuits tell; 
Pointing toeach his chunder, raine and winde, 
Or fay with Princes fit thal go wel 
By oft predict thac Tin heanen finde, 
But from thine eies my knows ledge I deriue, 
And con{tanr (tars in chem I read fuch are 
Ascruth and beautie thal covether thrive 
If from chy {clic,co ftore thou wouldit conuerts 
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Or elfe of thee this] prognofticate, 
Thy endis Truthes and Beauties doome and date. 
T5 
VV Heal confider cuery thing that growes 
Holds in perfeétion but a Fecte moment. 
That this huge ftage prefentech nought but fhowes 
Whereon the Stars in fecrec influence comment, 
When I perceiue that men as plants increafe, 
Gee checkt cuen by the felfe-fame skies 
Vaunt in their youthfull fap, at height decreafe, 
And were their brave ftatc out of memory. 
Thenthe conceit of this inconftant ftay, 
Sets you meftrich in youth before my fighe, 
Where watttull tinve debateth with decay 
To change your day of youth to fullied night 
And allin war with Time for loue of you 
Ashe takes from ycu,l ingraft you new. 
16 
Vewhercfore do not youa mightier waie 
Make warre vppon this bloudie cirant time? 1 
And fortifie your fclfe in your decay 
Withmeanes cre blefled then my barren rime? 
Now ftand you.on the top of happie houres, 
And many maiden gardens yetynfer, 
With vertucus with would beare your liuing flowers; 
Much liker thea your painced counterfeit: 
So fhould the lines of life chat life repaire 
Which this (Times nenfel or my pupill pen ) 
Neicher ininward worthnor ourward faire 
Can make you liue your {clfe in eies of men, 
To piue away your felfe,keeps your felfe (till, 
And yeu muft !ue drawne by your owne {weet skill, 
I A 
V Ve will beleeue my ay time to come’ 
Ific were fd with your mok lnoh deferts? 
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Though yet heauen knowés itis but as atombe 
Whick hides your life , and fhewes not halfe your parts: 
IfI could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in frefh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would fay this Poet lies, 
Such heauenly touches nere toucht earthly faces. 
So fhould my papers (yellowed with their age) 
Be (corn'd,like old men of leffe truch then tongue, 
And your true rights be termd a Poets rage, 
And ftretched miter of an Antique fong. 

But were fome childe of yours aliue that time, 

You fhould liue twife in it,and in my rime, 

18. 

SS. [ compare thee toa Summers day? 

Thou art more louely and more temperate: 
Rough windes do thake the darling buds of Maie, 
And Sommers leafe hath all too fhort a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heauen fhines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimmd, 
And euery faire from faire fome-time declines, 
By chance,or naturcs changing courte yntrim d: 
Buc chy eternall Sommer fhall not fade, 
Nor loofe poffeffion of that faire thou ow ft, 
Nor fhall death brag thou wandr'ft in his fhade, 
When ineternal! lines to time thou grow ft, 

So long asmen can breath or eyescan fee, 

So long liues this,and this giues life to thee, 

19 
Hes time blunt thou the Lyons pawes, 
Andmake the earth deuoure her owne fweet brood, 

Plucke the keene teeth from the fierce Tygers yawes, 
And burne the long liu’d Phanix in her blood, 
Make gladand forry feafons as thou fleer ft, 
And do what ere thou wilt fwift-footed time 
To the wide world and all her fading {weets: 
But i forbid thee one moft hainous crime, 
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O carue not with thy howers my loues faire brow, 
Nor draw noe lines there with thine ancique pen, 
Him in thy courfe vntainted doe allow, 
For beanties patterne to fucceding men. 

Yet doe thy worft ould Time difpight thy wrong, 

My louc fhall in my verfe ever liue young, 

20 
Womans face with natures owne hand painted, 
Hafte chou the Mafter Miftris of my paflion, 

A womans gentle hart but not acquainted 
With thiftirg change asis falfe womens fafhion, 
An eye more bright then theirs, lefle falfe in rowling: 
Gilding the obiect vhere-vpon it gazeth, 
A man in hew all Hews in his centrowling, 
Which fteales mens cyes and womens foules amafeth, 
And fora woman wert thou firft created, 
Till nature as fhe wrought thee fell a dotinge, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpofe nothing. 

Bur fince the prickt thee out for womens pleafure, 

Mine bethy loue and thy loues vfe their treafure. 

21 

’ Ois itnot with meas with that Mufe, 
J Stird by a painted beauty to his verfe, 
Who heauen it felfe for ornament doth vie, 
And cuery faire with his faire doth reherfe, 
Making a coopelment of proud compate 
With Sunne and Moone,with earth and feas rich gems: 
Wich Aprills firft borne flowers and all things rare, 
That heavens ayre inthis huge rondure hems, 
O let me true in lone but truly write, 
And then beleeue me,my louce is as faire, 
Asany mothers childe,though not fo bright 
As thofe gould candeils fixt in heauens ayer: 

Let chem fay more that like of heare-fay well, 

I will not prayfe that purpofe not co fell. 

22 
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Y plaffe fhall not perfis ade me 1am outd, 
So ae as youth and chou are of one date, 
But when in teeciaies tor:wes [behould, 
Then look I death my daies (hould expiate, 
For all chat beaury chat doth couerthee, 
Js buc the fecmely rayment of iny heart, 
Woateirin thy brett doch liue,as thine in me, 
How can Tehen be elder chen shou art? 
O therefore loue be of cliy {clfe fo wary, 
As Enot tor my [elfe buetorthee vill, 
Bearing thy beare which | willkeepe fo chary 
Astender nurfe her babe from faring ill, 
Prefume noton thy heat when mine is flaine, 
Thou pau'ft me thine net to giue backe againe. 
? 3 
S an vnperfeSt actor on che ftage, 
Who with his feare is put befides his part, 
Or fome Merce thing repleat with coo much rage, 
Wroft Arengths abandance weakens his owne heart; 
S) {for feare of crult,forger to fay, 
The perfect ceremony of loves right, 
And in mine owne loues ftrength fceme to decay, 
Ore-charg’d wich burthen of mine owne loues mighe: 
O let my books be then the eloquence, 
And donb prefagers of my {peaking breft, 
W 10 pleade for loue,and look for recompence, 
M ore chen thar conce that more hatch more exprett. 
Olearne to read what filent loue hach writ, 
To heave wit eies belongs to loues fine wine. 
= +4 
Mi" Iie ) e hath play'd the painter and hath fteeld, 
hy beaucies forme in table of my heart, 
My body sihe fame whercin tis held, 
As dperfectiuc iris bett Princers are. 
For through the Painter mult you fee his skill, 
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To finde where your true Imeve piturd fies, 
Whichin my bofomcs thopishaneny fil, 
That hath ins window .s glazed with chine eves: 
Now fee what ecod-turncs eyes forcics haue done, 
Minecyes haue drawne thy fhape,and chine for me 
‘re windowes tomy bre{t, w here-threucgh the Sun 
Delights to pecpe,to gaze therein on thee 

Yereyes this curining want to grace their are 

They draw but whac they fee, know not the hare. 

2 
Ect thofe who arein fauor with their (tars, 
-Otpublike honour and proud titles bof, 

W hilt luwheme fortune of fich cry inmp bars 
Vilooke toriey in that Dhonourn off; 
Gr a: Piinces fanorices their faire leaues fpread, 
Butas coe Marygold at the duns eye, 
Andin them-telucs their prid: lies buried, 
Forat afrowne they in their glory die. 
The*painefull warrier famofed for vorth, 
Afier athoufand vittories once fold, . 
Is trom the b »oke of honour rated quite, 
And all che ref? forgot for which he coilds 

Then happy I that loue and an beloued 

Where Finay not remoue,nor be remoued, 
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] Ord of my loue,to whome in vaffalage 

. Thy merrit hath my cucie ftrongly kare; 
To thee I fend this written ambaflage 
To witnefle duty, not co fhew my Wit. 
Durty fo great. hich wit fo poore as mine 
May make fees bare,in wanting words ro fhew its 
Rut thac | hope fome good conceipt of thine 
Jnchv foules chought(all naked) will beltow it: 
Til whatfoener ftar chat guides my mouny, 
Points on me eratioufly with faire aipect, 
And puts apparrell on my cottered louing, 
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To fhow me worthy of their {weet reffedt, 
Then may I dare to boaft how 1 doc loue thee, 
Til then,not fhow my head where thou maift proueires 
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VV Eary with toyle,! haft me to my bed, 

The deare repofe for lims with trauaiil tired, 

But then begins aiourny in my head 

‘To worke my mind,whcn boddies work's expired. 

For then my thouzhts(from far where I abide) 

Intend a zelous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keene my drooping eye-lids open wide, 

Looking on darknes which the blind doe fee. 

Sane char my foules imaginary fight 

Prefents chicir fhaddoe to my fightles view, 

Which like aiewell(hunge in galtly ight) 

Makes blacke night beautious,and her old race new. 
Loe thus by day my lims,by night my mind, 

For thee,and for my {elfe,noe quiet finde, 
28 
Ow can] chenreturne in happy plight 
That am dcbard the benifit of reft? 

When daies oppreffion is net eazd by night, 

Bur day by night and night by day oprelt, 

And cach(though enimes to ethers raigne) 

Doe in confent fhake hands to torture me, 

The one by toyle,the other to complaine 

How far !coyle, Mill farther oft from thee. 

J tell the Day to pleafe him thou art bright, 

And colt him grace when clouds doc blot the heauen: 

So flatter I the {wart complexiond night, 

When fparkling ftars twire not thou guil’ft th’ eauen, 
But day doth daily draw my forrowes longer, (Rrongez 
Acd nigh doth nightly make greefes length feeme 

29 
V V Fen in difgrace with Fortune and mens cyes, 
Jali alone beweepe imy outecatt flate, 
Aad 
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And trouble deafe hcauen with my bootleffe cries, 
And looke vpon my felfe and curfe my fate. 
Wifhing me like to one morc rich in hope, 
Featur'd like him like him with triends pofictt, 
Defiting thismans art,and chat mans skope, 
With whae | moft inioy contented Iealt, 
Yet in the’c thoughts my felfe almoft de(piling, 
Aiplye Ithinke on thee, and then my {tate, 
(Like to the Larke at breake of daye arifing ) 
From fullen earth fines himns at Hcauens gate, 

For thy {weet loue remembred fuch welth brings, 

Tac then J skorne to change my {tate with Kings. 

390 
Ny V Hen tothe ScMions of fweer filent thought, 
I fommion vp remen.brance of things paft, 

Tfigh thelacke ofimany atling I fonghe, 
And wich old woes new waile my deare times wafte: 
Then can I drowne an eye(vn-v{'d to flow) 
For precious friends hidin deaths dateles nicht, 
And weepe a frefh Icues long fince canceld woe, 
And mone thexpence of many avannifht fight. 
Then can I greeue at grecuanccs fore-gon, 
And heauily from woe to woe tell ore 
The fad account of fore-bemoned mone, 
Which I new pay as ifnot payd before. 

But ifthe while I chinke on thee (deare friend) 

Alllcfics are reftord,and forrowes end. 

31 
Py hy bofome is indeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking haue fuppofed dead, 

And there raipnes Loue and all Loues louing parts, 
Ana a'l thofe triends which J thought buried, / 
How many a holy and obfequious teare 
Hath deare religious ioue ftolne from mine eye, 
As ivtere {tof the dead which now appeare, 
Buc uhings remvu'd tat hidden in there lie, 
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Thou art the graue where buried loue doth line, 
H ung with the tropheis of my louers gon, 
Who all their parts ofme to thec did giuc, 
Fhat due of many,now 1s thine alone, 

Their images | loud, I view in thee, 

Ard thou(all they phat ail the ali of me. 

22 

| F thou furuiue my well contented daie, 

When that churle death my bones with duft fall couer 
And fhalt by fortune once more reefuruay: 
Thefe poore mde lines of thy deceafea Louer: 
Compare them with the bett ring of the time, 
And though they be out-ftript by euery pen, 
Referue thein for my loue, not forthetrrime, 
Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 
Oh then vourfafe me but this louing thought, 
Had iny friends Mufe growne withthis growing age, 
A dearer birth then tlits his loue had broughi 
To march in ranckes of better equipages 

But fiace he died and Poets better preue, 

Theirs for their file ile read, his for his lous. 


Fe many a glorious eae hauc I feene, 

Flatter che mountaine tops with foucraine cie¢, 

Kiting with golden face the meddowes greene; 

Guilding pale ftreames with heauensy alcumy: 

Anon permit che bafelt clouds co ride, 

With ougly rack on his celeftia'l face, 

And from the fo:-'orne worl! his vifage hide 

Stealing vn'cene ro weft v ihithis d fgraccs 

Euen fo my Sunne one early morne did thine, 

With al! triumphant {plendor on my brow, 

But out alack he was but one heure mine, 

The region cloude hath mask d him from me now, 
Yee hm for this,my ioue no whit difdaineth, 
Suns of the world may ftaine, whé licauens fun Maineeh, 
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VVB did@t thou satte fuch a beautious day, 
And make inc trauaile férth withouc my cloake, 

To let bace cloudcs ore-take ine in my way, 
Hiding thy brau'ry tw their rorren (moke. 
Tis iot enourh that through the cloude thou breake, 
To dry the raine on my ftorme-beaten face, 
For no tran wellof fuch afalue can fpeake, 
That heales the wound, and cures not the diferace: 
Nor can thy fhame gine phificke to my griefe, | 
Though thou repent , yet I haue ftill the loffe, 
Th’ offenders forrow lends but weake reliefe- 
To him that beares the ftrong offenfes loffe. 

Ah but thofe teares. are pearie which thy loue- fheeds, 

And they are ritch,and ranfome ali ill deeds. 


5 
O more bee greeu’d : thar which thou haft done, 
. W Rofes haue Foe filuer founcaines mud, 
Cloudes and eclipfes Aaine Doth Moone and Sunne, 
And loathfome canker liucs in fweeteft bud, 
Ailmen make faulis,and cuen J in chis, . 
Authotizing chy trefpas with compare; 
My {elfe corrupting faluing chy amiffe, 
Excufing their fins more then their fins ate: 
Forto thy fenfuall fault 1 bring in fence, 
Thy aduerfe party is thy Aduocate, 
And gainft my felfe a lawfull plea commence, 
Stich cinill war is tn my loue and Hate, — 
That Lanacceflary needs muftbe, |. 
To that {weet theefe which fourely robs from me, 


Et me confefle thar res muft be twaine, 
Although our videuideéd loues are one: 
So thall thofe blots that do with ine remaine, 
W.cheut chy helpe, by me be borne alone, 
In our two lyucs there is but onerefpedt, 


Though 
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Though in our liues a feperable fpight, 
Which though it alter not loues fole effet, 
Yet doth it teale fiveet houres from loues delight, 
I may not eueremore acknowledge thee, 
Lea{t my bewailed guilt fhould do thee fhame, 
Nor thou with publike kindneffe honour me, 
Vnilefle thou take that, honour from thy name: 

But doe not fo,I loue thee in fuch fore, 

As thou being mine,mine is thy good report. 

S a decrepit father ites Wee 
To fee his ative childe do deeds of youth, 

So J, made lame by Fortunes deareft {pight 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 
For whether beaury,birth,or wealth,or wit, 
Or any of thefe all,or all,or more 
Intitled in their parts,do crowned fit, 
I make my loue ingrafted to this ftore: 
So then Iam not lame,pcore, nor difpif'd, 
Whilft chat this fhadow doth firch fubRance Cine, 
That Tin thy abundance am fufic’d, 
And by apart of all thy glory liue: 

Looke whatits beft,that be(t I with in thee, 

This wif ] haue,then ten times happy me. 
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How can my Mufe San BIER to inuent 

While thou doft breath that poor'ft into my verf{e, 
Thine owne {weet argument,to excellent, 
For euery mB paper to rehearfe: 
Oh giue thy felfe che thankes if ought in me, 
Worthy perufal ftand againft thy fight, 
For who's fo dumbe that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thy felfe doft giue inuention light? 
Be thou the tenth Mufe,ten times more in worth 
Then thofe old nine which rimers inuocate, 
And he that cails on thee,let him bring forth 

Eternal! 
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Eternal numbers to out-liue long date. 
If my flight Mule doe pleafe thefe curious daies, 
The paine be mine,but thine fhal be the praife. 
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Q H how thy worth with manncrs may I finge, 
When thou artall che better part of me? ~ 
What can mine owne praifeto mine owne felfe bring; 
And whatis’t but mine owne when I praife thee, 
Euen for this,let vs deuided liue, 
And our deare louc loofe name of finyle one, 
That by this feperation I may giue: 
That due to thee which thou deferu ft alone: 
Oh abfence what a torment wouldft thou proue, 
Were it not thy foure lcifure gauc {weet leaue, 
To entertaine the cime with thoughts of loue, 
VVhich time and thoughts fo fweerly doft deceiue, 
And that thou teacheft how to make onc twaine, 
By praifing him here who doth hence remaine, 
40 
Ake all my loues,my loue,yca caice them all, 
What haftrthouthen more then thou hadit before? 
No loue,iny loue,that thou maift crue loue call, 
All mine wasthine,before chou hadit chis more: 
Then iffor my loue,thou my loue receiuelt, 
Icannor blame thee,for my loue thou vicit, 
Buryet be blam’d ifthou this felte deceaucft 
B y wilfull tafte of what thy telfe refufeft, 
J doe forgiue thy robb’ric gentle theefe 
Although thou fteale tiec all my poucrty: 
And yet loue knowes itis a greater gt icfe 
To beare loues wrong,then hates knowne inury, 
Lafciuious grace,in whom allil wel fhowes, 
Kill me with {pizhts yet we muft noc be foes. 
ae 
‘ Hofe pretty wrong tat liberty commits, 
When] am fome-cime abfent from thy heast, 


Thy 
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Thy beautieand thy yeares full well befizs, 

For (iti cemptacion followes where thou art. 

Geotle thou art,and thercfoie to be wonte, 

Beautious chou are,therefore to be aflailed. 

And when a woman woes,what womans fonne, 

Will fou ely leave her cil he haue preuailed. 

Aye me but yet thou nugh{t my feate foibeare, 

And <1 de thy beauty, and thy itray' ing youth, 

Who ne tee in their ryotcuen her 

Where thou art forft to breake atwo-fold truth: 

Hers by th xy beauty tempting her totnce, 
Thine by thy beaurie beeing faifeto me, 
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Bat thou haftherit is noe all my g oriefe, 
Aud yet itimay be aid Hou’d her ieee iv, 
Thac the hatlr thee is of my wayling cheefe, 
A hoffe infoue that couches me bel necrely, 
Louing oftendors thus Twill excufe yee, 
Thou dooft joue her, becaufe thou know tt Houe her, 
And for my fake euen fo doth fhe abufe me, 
Suftring. ry friend for iny fake to approoue der 
If Tioote shee my loffe is iny loues ae 
Aadloofing her, Any friend hath found that loffe, 
Both finde cach otacrand I loofe both ewaine, 
And oe tor my fake lay. on me this crofie, 
Bur here's the ioy, my friend ane fare one, 
Sweere flattery then fle lones but me Atolie: 


3 
Vv 7 Aen moft Iwinke inch doe mine eyes bet {ce 
For all the d ay they view things vnrefpeCted, 
But when) feepe,in dreames they looke on thee, 
Anddarkely bright, are brightin darke directed, 
Then thou whole fhaddow fhaddowes doth make bright, 
How would Ey fhadowes forme,forme happy fhow, 
To the cleere day with thy much cleerer hiohe 


Whento va-fccing cyes thy {hade fines ioe 
How 
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How would (T fay mine eyes be bleffed made, 
By looking on thee in the huing day ? 
When in dead night their faire imperfect fhade, 
Through heauy fleepe on fightleffe eyes doth ftay? 
A! dayes are nights co fee cll] tee thee, 
And nights bright daies wheu dreams do thew thee me, 


F the dull fubQance shined were thought, 

Iniurious diftance fhould not ftop my way, 
For then difpight of {pace I would be broughe, 
From l:mits farre remote,where thou dooft itay, 
No matcer chen although my foote did ftand 
Vpon che fartheft carth remooud from thee, 
For nimble thoughe can iumpe both fea and land, 
As foone as thinke the place where he would be. 
Buc ah,chouphe kilis me chac Tam noc thought 
To leape large lenechs of miles when thou art gone, 
Buc thatfo much cf earth and water wroughs, 
Imuft atcend times Icafure with my mone. 

Receiving naughts by elements fo floe, 

Bur heaue teares,badces of cithers woe, 
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T He other ewo, flight svieand purging fire, 
Are both with thee,where euer I abide, 

The firlt my thought,the other my defire, 
The prefent abicne with {wift motion flide. 
For whea thefe quicker Elements are gone 
Incender Embaftie of Jeve te thee, 
My life being made of foure, with two alone, 
Sinkes downeto death,oppre(t with melancholie, 
Varill hues cempofition de recurred, 
By thofe fwift mefiengers return d trom thee, 
Who cuen bur now come back againe aflured, 
Of thcis faire health,recounting itto me. 

This vold,Tioy,but then no longer glad, 


I fend themback againe and ftraight grow fad, 
Dz Mine 
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M Ine eye and heart ee atamortall warre, 
How to deuide the conqueft of thy fight, 
Mine cye,my heart their pictures fight would barre, 
My heart,mine eye the freecdome of that right, 
My heart doth plead that thou in him dooftlye, 
(A clofet neuer pearft with chriftall eyes ) 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 
And fayes in him their faire appearance lyes, 
To fide this title is impannelled 
A queft of thoughts,all tennants to the heart, 
And by their verdiét is decermined ; 
The cleere eyes moyitie,and the deare hearts part, 
As thus,mine eyes due is their outward part, 
And my hearts right,their inward loue of heart. 


Etwixt mine eye and es league is tooke, 
And cach doth good curnes now vnto the other, 
When that mine eye is famifht for a looke, 
Or heart in loue with figlies himfelfe doth finothers - 
With my loues picture then my eye doth feaift, 
Andto the painted banquet bids my hearts 
An other time mine eye is my hearts gueff, 
And in his thoughts of loue doth fhare a part. 
So either by thy picture or my loue, 
Thy feife away, are prefent till with ine, 
For thou nor farther then my thoughts canft moue, 
And Jam ftill with them,and they with thee, 
Orif they fleepe, thy picture in my fight 


Awakes my heart,to hearts and eyes delight. 


4 
Ow carefull was I when I tooke my way, 
Each trifle vnder trueft barres to thrut 
That to my vfe it might vnevfed fta 
From hands of falfehood,in fure wards of tru(t ? 
Bur thou,to whom my iewels trifles are, 


Molt 
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Moff worthy comfort,now my ercatett gtie’e, 
Thou beft of decreft,and mine onely care, 

Art lett the prey of encry vulgar theefe. 

"t fiee haue I not locke vp in any cheft, 

Saue where thou art not though I fecle shou art, 
Within the gentle clofa ¢ of my bret, 

From whence at pleafurc thou maift come and part, 


And ecuenthence thou wilt be {tolne I fearc. 
Por truth prooues theeuith for a prize fo deare, 


Gainft chat time (ifeucr that tinge come ) 
} When I fhall fee thee frowne on my detects, 
When as thy loue hath caft his vimoft fuinme, 
Cauld to that audite by adui'd refpects, 
Againft chat time when thou helt ftrangcly pafie, 
And fcarcely greete me with that funne thine eve, 
When loue conuerted from the thing it was 
Shall reafons finde of fetled grauitie. 
Againftrhat time do Linfconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine ownce defart, 
And this my hand,again{t my felfe vpreare, 
To guard the lawfullreafons on thy pare, 
To leauc poore me,thou halt the ftrength of lawes, 
Since why tofoue,Ican alledge no caute, 
O 
Ow heauie doe Jiourney on the way, 
When what] feeke (my wearie trauels enti) 
Doth teach that eafe and that repofe to fa 
Thus farre the miles are meafurde from thy friend. 
The beaft chat beares me,tired with my woe, 
Plods duly on,to beare that waignt in me, 
As if by fome inftinét the wretch did know 
His rider lou’d not {peed being made from thee: 
The bloody fpurre cannot prouoke him on, 
That fome-times anger thrufts into his hide, 
Which heauily he anfwers with a grone, 


3 More 
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More fharpe to me then {purring to his fide, 
For thac fame grone doth put this in my mind, 
My egrcefelies onward and my ioy behind. 
51 
yr Hus can my loue excufe the flow offence, 

Of my dull bearer,when from thee | {fpeed, 
From where thou art,why fhoulld ! hatt me thence, 
Tull Treturne of potting is noe need. 

O what excufe will my poore beaft then find, 
When fwift extremity can {reme but flow, 
Then fhould 1 fpurre though mounted cn the wind, 
In winged {peed no motion fha'l | know, 
Thea can no tiorfe with my defire keepe pace, 
Therefore dcfire(of perfedts !oue being made ) 
Shall na‘gh noe dull flefh in his fiery race, 
But louc,tor loue,thus fhall excufe my iade, 
Since from thee going,he went wilfull flow, 
Towards thee ile run,and giue him leaue to goe. 


x 
q Oam Tastherich whofe pleted key, 
.« 4Can bring him to his fweet vp-locked treafure, 
The which he will noc ety hower furuay, 
Fr blunting the fine point of feldome pleafure, 
Therefore are feafts fo follemne and fo rare, 
Since fildom comming inthe long yeare fer, 
Like ftones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captaine Iewells in the carconct. 
Sc isthe time that keepes you as my cheft, 
Oras the ward-robe which the robe doth hide, 
To mokefome fpeciall inttant {peciall bleft, 
By new vnfouluing his imprifon’d pride. 
Blefied are you whofe worthinefle giues skope, 
Being had to tryumph,being lacke to hope, 


53 
V \V Fiat is your fubftance, whereof are you made, 
That niullions of itrange fhaddowes on you tend? 


Since 
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Since euery one,hath euery. one,one fhade, 
And you but one,can euery fhaddow lend: 
Defcribe e4domis and the counterfet, 
Is poorely immitated after you, 
On Hellens cheeke all art of beautic fer, 
And you in Grecian tires“are painted new: 
Speake of the fpring,and foyzon of the yeare, 
The one doth fhaddow of your bezutie fhow, 
The other as your bountie doth appeare, 
And you in euery bleffed fhape we know. 
Inall externall grace you haue fome part, 
But you like none,none you for conftant heart, 


H how much more ay eeaiie beatious fecme, 
By chat {weet ornament which truth dozh giue, 
The Rofe lookes faire, but fairer we it dceme 
For that {weet odor, which deth in it liue: 
The Canker bloomes haue full as deepe a dic, 
As the perfumed tinéture of the Roles, 
Hang on fuch thornes,and play as wantonly, 
When fommers breath their masked buds difclofes: 
But for their virtue only is their fhow, 
They liue ynwoo d, and vnrefpecicd fade, 
Die tothernfelues . Sweet Rofes doe not fo, 
Of their fweet deathes, are fweetet odors made: 
And fo of you,beauticus and louely youth} 
When that fhall vade,by verfe diftils your cruth. .. 
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N Ot marble, nor the guilded monument, 

Of Princes fhall out-iiue this powrefull rime, 
But you fhall fhine niore bright in thefe contents 
Then vnf{wepc ftone, befmeer d with fluttifh time, 
When wattefut] warre hall States ouer-turne, 
And broiles roote out the worke of mafonry, 
Nor A“ars his {word, nor warres cuick fire {hall bume? 
The living record of your memory, 

Gainft 
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Gainft death,and all obliuious emnity 
Shall you pace forth, your praife fhall ftil finde roome, 
Euen in the eyes of all pofterity 
That weare this world out to the ending doome, 

So til the iudgement that your felfe arife, 

You liue inthis,and dwell in louers cics. 

6 
as louc renew thy eee _ be it not faid 
Thy edge fhould blunter be then apetiic, 

Which but coo daic by feeding is alaied, 
To morrow fharpned in his former might, 
So loue be thou, although too daie thou fill 
Thy hungrie cies,cuen till they winck wich fulneffe, 
Too morrow {ce againe,and doe not kill 
The fpirie of Louc, with a perpetual dulneffe: 
Let this fad Jitrim like the Ocean be 
Which parts the fhore,where two contracted new, 
Come daily to the banckes,that when they fee: 
Returne of loue,more bleft may be the view, 

As cal it Winter,which being ful of care, 

Makcs Somers welcome,thrice more wifh’‘d,more rare 
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B Eing your flaue what fhould I doe but tend, 
Vpon the houres,and times of your defire? 
J haue no precious time at al to fpend; 
Nor feruiccs to doe til you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world without end houre, 
Whilft I(my foueraine)watch the clock for you, 
Northinke the bitterneffe of abfence fowre, 
VVhen you haue bid your feruant once adieue, 
Nor dare I gueftion with my ical:ous thought, 
VVhere you may be,or your affaires fuppofe, 
Buclikea fad flaue {tay and thinke of nought 
Saue where you are , how happy you make thofe, 
So truce afoole islouc,thar in your Will, - 
(Though youdoeany thing )hethinkesnoil, 
Pee : ‘ 58 
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T Hat God forbid, that Pile me firft your flaue, 
I fhould in thought controule your times of pleafure, 

Or at your hand th account ofhoures to craue, 
Being your vaflail bound to ftaie your leifure. 
Oh let me fuffer(being at your beck) 
Th’ imprifon’d abfence of your libertie, 
And patience tame,to fufferance bide each check, 
Without accufing you ofiniury, 
Be where you lift,your charter is fo {trong, 
That you your felfe may priuiledge your time 
‘To what you will,to you it doth belong, 
Your felfe to pardon of felfe-doing crime, 

Tam to waite,though waiting fo be hell, 

Not blame your pleafure be it ill or well. 


9 . 
Ik their bee nothing aeebiie that whichis, 
Hath beene before , how are our braines beguild, 
Which Jaboring for inuentton beare amiffe 
The fecond burthen of a former child ? 
Oh that record could with a back-ward looke, 
Euen of fiue hundreth courfes of the Sunne, 
Show me your image in fome antique booke, 
Since minde at firft in carrecter was donc. 
That I might fee what the old world could fay, 
To this compofed wonder of your frame, 
Whether we are mended,or where better they, 
Or whether reuolution be the fame. 
Oh fure Iain the wits of former daics, 
To fubieéts worfe haue piuen admiring praile, 
60 
| es as the waues make cowards the pibled fhore, 
So do our minuites haften to their end, 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In fequent coile all forwards do contend. 
Natiuity once in the maine of light, 
me E 


Crawls 
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Crawics to maturity wherewith being crowid, 


Crooked eclipfes gainft his glory ftghe, 

And time that’gaue,doth now his gitt confound. 

Time doth tgantitxe the florifh fet on youth, 

And delucs the paralets in beauties brow, 

Feedes on the rarities of natures truth, 

And nothing ftands but for his fieth to mow. 
Aind yer to times in hope,my verfe fhall Rand 
Praifing thy worth, difpight his cruell hand. 

6r 

i it chy wil,thy Image fhould keepe open 
My heauy eie:ids to the eee night? 

Doft thou defire my flumbers fhould be broken, 
While fhadowes like to thee do mocke my fight? 
Is it thy fpirit that thou fend'ft from thee 
‘So farre from home into my deeds to prye, 

To find out fhames and idle houres in me, 

The skope and cenure of thy Ieloufie? 

O:no,thy loue though much, is not fo great, 

Itis my loue tha: keepes mine eie awake, 

Mine owne true loue that doth my reft defeat, 
"To plaie the watcheman ever for thy fake, 

For thee watch I ,whilft chou dolt wake elfewhere,, 
From me farre of , with others all to neere, 


6z 
Inne of felfe-loue poffeffethal mine eie, 
And all my foule,and al my euery parts 
And for this finne there is no remedie, 
It is fo grounded inward in my heart, 
Me thinkes no face fo gratious is as mine, 
No fhape fo true,no truth of fuch account, 
And for my, felfe mine owne worth do define, 
As Iallocher in.all worths furmounte.. 
But when my glaffe fhewes.memy felfe indeed 
Beated and chopt with tand antiquitie, 
“Mine owne felf¢ louc quite contrary Iread 


 Selfe 
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Selfe,fo felfe Loin were iniquity, 
Ts thee(my felfe)chat for my felfe I praife, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy daies, 


Gainft my loue fhall be a Tam now 
With times iniurious hand chrufht and ore-worne, 
When houres haue dreind his blood and fild his brow 
Wich lines and wrincles,when his youthfull more 
Hath trauaild on co Ages fteepie night, 
Andall chofe beauties whereof now hess King 
Arc yanifhing,or vanifht out of fight, 
Stealing away the treafute of his Spring. 
For fuch atime do I now fortifie 
Againft confounding Ages crucll knife, 
That he fhall neuer cut from memory 
My {weer loues beauty,though my loucrs life. 
His beaurie fhall in chefe blacke lines be feene, 3 
And they fhall line, and he in them {till greene, 
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VA Thaue fcene Beare fellhand defaced 
The rich proud coft of outwerne buried age, 
When fometime loftie towers I fee downe rafed, 
And braffe eternal] flaue te morrall rage. 
When I hauc feene the hungry Ocean gaine 
Aduanrace on the Kingdome of the fhoare, 
Andthe firme foile win of the watry maine, 
Increafing ftore with loffc,and lofle with ftore, 
When J haue {cence fuch interchange of ftace, 
Or ftate it {elfe confounded, to decay, 
Ruine hath raughe me chus to ruminare 
That Time wili come and take my loue away, 
This thoughcis as a death which cannot choofe 
But weepe to haue,that which ic feares to loofe, 
6 
Ince braffe nor ftone,nor Fe h.nor boundlcife fea, 
\ But fad mortalliry ore-fwaies their power, 
E2 How 
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How with this rage fhall beautie hold a plea, 
Whofe aétion is no{tronger then a flower? 
O how fhall fummers hunrry breath hold out, 
Againft the wrackfull fiedge of battring dayes, 
When rocks impregnable are not fo toute , 
Nor gates of {teele fo trong bur time decayes? 
O fearefull meditation, where alack, 
Shzll times. beft leweli fromtimes cheft lie hid > 
Or what ftrong hand car hold his fwift foote back, 
Or who his fpoile or beautie can forbid? 

O none,voleife this miracle haue might, 

Fhat in black inck my Joue may ftill fhine bright. 
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enc with all thefe for retfull death J cry, 

Asto behold defert a begger borne, 

And needie Nothing trimd in iollitie, 

And pureftfaith ynhappily forfworne, 

And gilded honor fhamefully mifplaft, 

And maiden vertue rudely ftrumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully difgrac’d, 

And ftrenych by limping {way difabled, 

And arte made tung-tide by authoritie, 

Aad Folly (Doétor-like) conrrouling skill, 

And fimple-Truth mifcaide Simplicitie, 

And captiue-good attending Capraine ill. | 
Tyr'd with all thefe,from thefe would ibe gone;. 
Sauethat to dye,I leaue my loue alone. 


7 

H wherefore with infection fhould he liue, ' 

And with his prefence grace impietie, 
That Snne by him aduantage fhould atchiue, 
And lace it felfe with his focietie ? 
Why fhould falfe painting immitate his cheeke, 
And fteale dead feeing of his liuing hew? 
Why fhould poore beautie indireétly feeke, 
Rofes of fhaddow, fiqce his Rofe is. crue? 


Wee 
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Why fhould heliue,now nature banckrout is, 
Beggerd of blood to bluth through liuely vaines, 
For fhe hath no exchecker now but his, 
And proud of many, hues vpor his paines? 

O him fhe ftores,to fhow what welth the had, 

In daies long fince, before thefe laft fo bad. 

68 
Hus is his cheeke the map of daies out-worne, 
When beauty liu’d and dy’ed as flowers do now, 

Before thefe baftard fignes of faire were borne, 
Or durft inhabit on a living brow? 
Before the goulden treffes of the dead, 
The right of fepulchers,were fhorne away, 
To liue a fcond life on fecond head, 
Erc beativies dead fleece made another gay: 
In him thofe holy antique howers are feene, 
Wichoutall ornament,it felfe and crue, 
Making no fummer of an others greene, 
Robbing no ould to dreffe his beauty new, 

And him as fora map doth Nature ftore, 

To fhew faulle Are what beauty was of yore, 

6 
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piuiels parts of thee that the worlds-eye doth view, 
Wane nothing that the thought of hearts can mend: 
All roungs(the voice of foules)eiue thee that end, 
Vitring bate truth,euen fo as foes Commend. 
Their outward thus with outward praife is crownd, 
But thofe fame toungs that giue thee fo thine owne, 
In other accents doe this praife confound 
By feeing farther then the eye hath fhowne, 
They looke into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that in pueffe they meafure by thy deeds, 
Then churls their thoughrs(alchough their cies were kind) 
To thy faire flower ad the rancke finell of weeds, 
Buc why thy odor matcheth not thy fhow, 
The folye is this,that chowdoeft common prow. 
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Te thou are blam’d hall not be thy defe@, 
For flanders marke was eucr yet the faire, 
The ornament of beauty is fufpect, 
A Crow that flies in heauens {weeteft ayre. 
So thou be good, flander doth bur approue, 
Their worth the greater beeing wood of time, 
For Canker vice che {weereft buds doth loue, 
And thou prefent {t a pure ynftayined prime. 
Thou haft paft by the ambuh of young daies, 
Either not affayld,or victor cig charg'd, 
Yet this thy praife cannot be foe thy praile, 
To tye vp enuy,eucrmorce inlarged, 
If fone fufpect of ill maskt not thy fhow, 
Then thou alone kingdomes of hearts fhouldft owe,’ 
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Oc Longer mourne for me when I am dead, 
Then you thall heare the furly fullen bell 
Giue warning to che world chat I am fled 
From this vile world with vildeft wormes to dwell: 
Nay if youread ehis line,remember nor, 
The hand that writ it,for I louc yeu fo, 
That J in your {weet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then fhould make you woe. 
O iff 1 fay )you looke vpon this verfe, 
When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay, 
Do not fo i as my poore name reherfcs 
But let your loue euen with my life decay. 
Lea the wife world fhould looke into your mone, 
And mocke you with me after 1am gon, 


72 
Leaft the wor!d fhould taske you to recite, 
What merit liu d in me that you fhould loue 
Afcer my death(deare loue for get me quite, 
For youin mz cat nothing worthy proue. 
Valeilc you woud deuife fome vertuous lye, 7: 
oO 
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To doe more for me then mine owne defert, 
And hang more praife vpon deceafed I, 
Then nigard truth would willingly imparts 
O leaft your true loue may feeme falce in this, 
That you for loue oe wellof me yntrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And liue no more to fhame nor me,nor you. 
For J am fhamd by that which I bring forth, 
And fo fhould you,to loue things nothing worth, 


73 
Hat time of yeeare thou maift in me behold, 
When yellow leaues,or none,or few doe hange 
Vpon thofe boughes which fhake againft the could, 
Bare rn’ wd quiers, where late the fweet birds fang, 
In me thou hel the twi-light of fuch day, 
As after Sun-fet fadeth in the Weft, 
Which by and by blacke night doth take awey, 
Deaths cote! Cee that feals vp all in reft. ee 
In me thou feeft the glowing of fuch fire, 
That on the afhes.of his youth-doth lye, 
As the death bed, whereon it muft expire, 
Confum'd with that which it was nurrifht by. 
This thou perceu’ft, which makes thy loue more ftrong, 
To loue that well, which chou muft leaue ere long. 
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Vebecontented when fell areft, 
With out all bayle fhall carry me away, 

My life hath in chis line fome intereft, 

Which for memorial! {till with thee fhall ftay, 

When thou reuewe it this,chou doeft reuew, 

The very part was confecrate to thee, 

The earth can haue bur earth, which is hts due, 

My {pirit is chine the better part of me, 

So then thou haft bur loft the dregs of life, 

The pray of wermes my body being dead, 

The coward conquest of a wretches knife, 
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To bafe of thee to be remembred, 
The worth of that,is chat which it containes, 
And that is this, and this with thee remaines, 
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§° are you to my thoughts as food to life, 

Or as {weet feafon’d (hewers are to the ground; 
And for the peace af you I hold fuch ftrife, 
As cwixt a mifer and his wealth is found. 
Now proud as an inioyer,and anon 
Doubting the filching age will fteale his treafure, 
Now counting beft so be with you alone, 
Then betterd chat the world may {ee my pleafure, 
Some-time all ful with fea(ting on your fight, 
And by and by cleane ftarued for alooke, 
Poffeffing or purfuing no delight 
‘Saue what is had,or muft from you be tooke. 

Thus do [ pine and furfet day by day, 

Or gluttoning on all,or all away, 


/ Hy is my verfe fo barren of new pride? 
So far from variation or quicke change? 

Why wich che time do I notiglance afide 
70 new found methods, and to compounds Rrange? 
Why wrise I ttill all one,cuer the fame, 
Ang keépe inuentionin 2 noted weed, 
‘That euery word deth aknoft fel my name, 
Shewing their birth,and where they did proceed? 
O know {weet loue I alwaies wrice of you, 
And you and loue are ftili my argument: 

So all my belt is dreffing old words new, 
Spenditig againe what is already {penc: 
For as the Sun is daily new ag 

Sois my loue ftill telling what is cold, 


77 
Py glaffe will fhew thee how thy beauties were, 
Thy dyall how thy pretious mynuite wafte, 
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The vacant leaues thy mindes imprint will beare, 
And of this booke,this learning maift thou tafte, 
The wrinckles which chy glaffe will truly fhow, 
Of mouthed graues will giue thee memorie, | 
Taou by thy dyals fhady Tealch maift know, 
Times theeuifh progreffe to eternitie. 
Looke what thy memorie cannot contraine, 
Commit to thefe wafte blacks,and thou halt finde 
Thofe children nurft,deliuerd from thy braine, 
To take anew acquaintance of thy minde. 

Thefe offices, fo oft as thou wilt looke, 

Shall profit thee,and much inrich thy booke. 
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S O oft haue Vinttiok'd thee for my Mufe, 
| J And found fuch faire afittance in my verfe, 
As euery Alien pen hath got my vie, 
And vnder thee their poefie difperfe. 
Thine eycs, that taught the dumbe on highto fing, 
And heauie ignorance aloft to flie, 
Haue added tethers to the learneds wing, 
And giuen grace a double Maieftie, 
Yet be moft proud of that which I compile, 
Whofe influence 1s thine,and borne of thee, 
In others workes thou dooft but mend the ftile, 
And Arts with thy {weete graces graced be, 

But chou art all my art,and dooft aduance 

As high as learning,my rude ignorance. 


79 
Jp7AiGT alone did call vpon thy ayde, 

My verfe alone had all thy gentle grace, 
But now my pracious numbers are decayde, 
And my fick Mufe doth giue an other place. 
I grant ( fweee loue )thy louely argument 
Deferucs the trauaile of a werthier pen, 
Yer what of thee thy Poet doth inuent, 

He robs thee of,and payes it thee againe, 
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He lends thee vertuc, and he {tole that word, 
From thy behauiour,beautie doth he giue 
And found it in thy cheeke: he can sfeord 
No praife to thee,bue what in thee doth liue. 
Then thanke him not for that which he doth fay, 
Since what he owes thee,thou thy felfe dooft pay, 
80 


© How I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better fpirit doth vfe your name, 
Audin the praife thereof {pends all his might, 
To make me toung-tide {peaking of your fame, 
Bur fince your worth(wide as the Ocean is) 
The humble as the proudeft faile doth beare, 
My fawfie barke (inferior farre to his ) 
On your broad maine doth wilfully appeare. 
Your fhalloweft helpe will hold me yp a floate, 
Whilfthe vpon your foundleffe deepe doth ride, 
Or ( nei wrackt )I ama worthlefic bote, 
He of tall building,and of goodly pride. 

Then If he chriue and I be caft away, 

The worlt was this,my loue was my decay. 

ot 

Cy T fhall liue your Epitaph to make, 

Or you furuiue when I in earth am rotten, 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Alchough in me each pare will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life thal] haue, 
Though I ( once gone) to all the world mutt dye,. 
The earth can yeeld me buc a common graue, 
When you intombed in mens eyes hall lye, 

Your monument fhall be my gentle verfe,. 
Which eycs not-yet created thall ore-read, 
And toungs to be, your beeing thall rehearfe,. 
When all the brea:hers of this world are dead, 
‘You ftill fhall live (fuch vereue bath my Pen) 
Where breath moft breaths, eveiin the mouths ofmen.. 
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I Grant thou wert not married to my M ife, 
And therefore maieft without attaine ore-looke 

The dedicated words which writers vfe 

Of their faire fubie&t,bleffing every booke, 

Thou art as faire in knowledge as in hew, 

Finding thy worth a limmic paft my praife, 

And therefore art infore’d to feeke anew, 

Some frefher ftampe of the time bettering dayes, 

And do fo loue,yet when they have deuifde, 

What ftrained touches Rhethorick can lend, 

Thou ttuly faire,wert truly fimpathizde, 

In truc plaine words ,by thy true telling friend, 
And their groffe painting might be better vfd, 
Where cheekes need blood, in thee it is abufd. 
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] Neuer faw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your faire no painting fet, 
I foued ( orthoughe { found) you did excced, 
The barrentender ofa Poets debe: 
And therefore haue Iflept in your report, 
That you your felfe being excant well might fhow, 
How farre a moderne quill doth come to fhort, 
Speaking of worth,what worth in you doth grow, 
This filence for my finne you did impute, 
Which fhall be moft my glory being dombe, 
For I impaire not beautie being mute, 
When others would giue life,and bring a tombe, 
There liues more life in one of your faire eyes, 
Then both your Poets can in praife deuife, 


Ho isit that fayes ae hich can fay more, 
Then this rich pra:fe,chat you alone,are you; 
In whofe confine immured is the (tore, 
Which fhould exampie where your equall grew, 
Leane penurie within that Pen doth dwell, 
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That to his fubicct lends not fome finall glory, 
But he thar writes of you,if he can tell, 
That you are you,fo dignifics his ftory. 
Let him but coppy what in you is writ, 
Not making worfe what nature made fo cleere, 
And fuch acounter-pare fhall fame his wie, 
Making his {tile admired euery where, 
You to your beautious bleffings adde a curfe, 
Being fond on praife, which makes your praifes wor fe. 


M Y toung-tide Mufe : manners holds her ftill, 
While comments of your praife richly compil'd, 
Referue their Character with goulden quill, 
And precious phrafe by all the Mufes fil'd, 
I thinke good thoughts, whilft other write good wordes, 
And like vnleztered clarke {till crie Amen, 
To euery Hitmne that able fpirit aftords, 
In poliflit forme of well refined pen, 
Hearing you praifd,] fay tis fo, “tis true, 
And to the moft of praife adde fome-thing more, 
But that is in my thought,whofe lone to you 
(Though words come hind-moft Jholds his ranke before, 
Then others, for the breath of words refpect, 
Me for my dombe thoughts, {peaking in effect. 
86 


Ve VAs it the proud full faile of his great verfe, 
Bound for the prize of (all to precious) you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my braine inhearce, 
Making their tombe the wombe wherein they grew? 
Was it his {pirit by {piries taught to write, 
Aboue amortall pitch,that ftruck me dead ? 
No, neither he,nor his compiers by nighe 
Giuing him ayde,my verfe aftonifhed. 
He nor that affable familiar ghoft 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors of my filence cannot boaf?, 
. I was 
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I was not fick of any feare from thence, 
But when your countinance fild vp his line, 
Then lackt I] matter,that infeebled mine, 
84 | 
Arewell thou art too deare for my pofleffing, 
And like enongh thou knowft thy eftimate, 
The Chaster ofthy worth giues thee releafing: 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how'do I hold thee but by thy granting, 
And for that ricches where is my deferuing? 
The caufe of this faire guift in me is wanting, 
And fo my parttent back againeis fWeruing, 
Thy felfe thou gau’ft,thy owne worth then not knowing, 
Or mee to whom thou gau’ft it, elfe miftaking, 

So thy great guift vpon mifprifion growing, 
Comes home againe,on better iudgement making, 
Thus haue I] had thee as adreame doth flatter, 
In fleepe a King, but waking no fuch matter. 
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Hen thou fhalt be difpode to fee me light, 
And place my merrit in the eie of skorne, 
Vpon thy fide,againit my felfe ile fight, 
And proue thee virtuous,though thou arc forfworne: 
With mine owne weakenefle being beft acquainted, 
Vpci thy part I can fer downe a {tory 
Of faults conceald, wherein I am attainted : 
That thou in loofing me.fhali win much glory: 
And 1 by this wilbe a gainer too, 
For bending all my louing choughts on thee, 
The iniuries that to my felfeJ doe, - 
Doing thee vantace duble vantage me, 
Such is my loue,to thee Ifo belong, 
That for thy right,my felfe will beare all wrong, 
8 ‘s 
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Ay that chou didft forfake mee for fome fale, 
And J will comment vpon that offence, : 
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Speaks of my lameneffe, and I ftraight will hale: 
Againtt thy reafons making no defence. 
Thou can not(loue)difgrace me haife fo ill, 
Yo {era forme vpon defired change, 
Asile my felfe difgrace,knowing thy wil, 
i will acquaintance ftrangic and looke ftrange: 
Be adfenc from thy walkes and in my tongue, 
Thy fweet beloued name no more fhall dwell, 
Jcait (too much prophane)fhou'd do it wronge: 
And haplie of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee,againit my {elfe ile vow debate, 
or J muft nere loue him whom thou doft hate. 
90 
Hen hateme when thou wilt, ifeuernow, 
Now while the world is bene my deeds ta croile, 
Joyne with the fpight of fortune,make me bow, 
And doe not drop in for an after loffe- 
Ah doe not,when my heart nath feapte this forrow, 
Come in the rereward of aconquerd woe, 
Give not a windy night arainie morrow, 
To linger out a purpofd ouer-throw, 
Hithou wilt leaue me, do not leaue me laff, 
When other pettie griefes haue done their fpight, 
Butin the onfet come, fo tall I rafte 
At firt the very worft of fortunes night, 
And other ftraines of woe, which now feeme woe, 
Compar'd with loffe of thee, will uot fceme fo, 
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“Ome glory in their birth,fome in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, fome in their bodies force, 
Some in their garments though nev-fangled ill: 
Some in their Hawkes and Hounds,fome in thcir Horfe, 
And euery humor hath his adiun¢t pieafure, 

Wherein it findes a ioy aboue the ref, 
But thefe perticulers are not my meafure, 


Aa thefe Tbetterin one general beft. 
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Thy loueis bitcer then high birth to me, 
Richer chen wealth,prouderthen carinents caft, 
Ot more delivhe then Hawkes or Horfes bee: 
and hauing chee,of all mens pride I boafk, 
Wretched ia chis alone, that chou mailt cake, 
Ati this away,and me moft wretched make, 


g2 
Ve doe thy worft co fteale thy felfc away, 
For tearine of life thou art affured mine, 
And life no longer then thy louc will fay, 
For it depends vpon that loue of thine, 
Then need Inot to feare the worft of wrongs, 
When in the leaft of them iy life hath end, 
I fce,a better {tate to me belongs 
Then chat,which on thy humor doth depend. 
Thou canit noc vex me with inconftan: minde, 
Since chat my life on thy reuolt doth lie, 
Oh whatahappy title do I finde , 
Happy to hauc thy loue, happy to die! 
Kut whats fo bleffed faire thar feares no blor, 
Thou maift be falce, and yee ] know ie nor, 
3 
O fhall Tine, fuppofing thou are true, 
| J Like a decciued husband fo loues face, 
May till feemc loue to me,though alter’d new: 
Thy lookes withme thy heart in cther place, 
For cheir can liue no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that t cannot know thy change, 
In manics lookes,the falce hearts hiftory 
Is writin moodsand frounes and wrinckles {trange, 
But heauen in chy creation did decree, 
That in thy face tweee loue fhould eucr dweil, 
Whar cre thy thoughts, or thy hearts workings be, 
Thy 'ookes thouid nothing thence, but fweetnefie cell, 
How like Eanes apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy tweet vertwe anfwere not thy fhow. 
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Hp oe that haue powre 3 hurt, and will doe none, 
That doe not do the thing, they moft do fhowe, 

Who mowing others,are themfelues as (tone, 
Vnmooued,could,and to temptation flow: 
They r:ght'y do inherrit heauens graces, 
And husband natures ritches from expence, 
They are the Lords and owners of their faces, 
Orkers,buc ftewards of their excellence: 
The fommers flowre is to the fommer {weet, 
Though to ic felfe,it onely liue and die, 
But if that flowre with bafe infe@tion meete, 
The bafeft weed out-braues his dignity: 

For fweetelt things turne fowrelt by their deedes, 

Lillies chat fefter, {mell far worfe then weeds, 
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Ow {weet and louely oft thou make the fhame, 
Which like a canker in the fragrant Rofe, 
Doth fpot the beautie of thy budding name? 
Ohin what fweets doeft thou thy finnes inclofe! 
That tongue that tells the {tory of thy daies, 
aking la{ciuious comments on thy fport) 

Cannot difpraife,but in a kinde of praife, 
Naming thy name, bleffes an ill report. 
Oh what a mantfion haue thofe vices got, 
Which for their habitation chofe out thee, 
Where beauties vaile doth couer euery blot, 
And all ou curnes to faire chat cies can {ce! 

Take heed(deare heart )of this large priuiledge, 

The hardeft knife ill vf'd doth loofe his edge. 
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Some fay thy fault is youth,fome wantoneffe, 

Some fay thy grace is youth and gentle {port, 
Both grace and faulis are lou'd of more and leffes 
Thou makf{t faults graces chat to thee refort: 
As on the finger of a throned Queene, 


Sonners,. 
The bafeft Iewell wil be well efteem’d: 


So are thofe errors that in thee are feene, 
To truths tranflated,and for true things deem d. 
How many Lambs might the fterne Wolfe betray, 
Iflike a Lambe he could his lookes tranflate, 
How many gazers mighit chou lead away, 
If hou wouldft vfe the ftrength ofall thy ftace? 
Bur doe not fo,] loue thee in fitch fort, 
As thou being mine,minc is thy good report, 
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He like a Winter hath my abfence beene 
From thee,thepleafure of the fleeting yeare? 
What freczings haue I felt, what darke daies feene? 
Whar old Decembers barencfle cucry where? 
And yet this te remoud was fommers time, 
The teeming Autumne big with ritch increafe, 
Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime, 
Like widdowed wombes after their Lords deceafe: 
Yet this aboundant iflue feem’d tome, 
But hope of Orphans, and vn-fathered fruite, 
For Sommer and his pleafures waite on thee, 
And thou away,the very birds are mute, 
Orifthey fing,tis with fo dull a cheere, 
That leaues looke pale,dreading the Winters neere, 
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Feom you haue I beene abfent in the fpring, 
When proud pide Aprill (dreft in all his trim) 

Hath put a {pirit of youth in euery thing: 
That heauie Saturne laught and leapt with him, 
Yernor the laies of birds nor the {weet {mell 
Of different flowers in odor and in hew, 
Could make me any fummers ftcry tell: 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the Lillies white, 
Nor praife the deepe vermillion in the Rofe, 
They weare but fweet,but figures of delight: 
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Drawny after you, you patierne of all thofe, 
Yet fcem’d ie Winter ftill,and you away, 
As with your fhaddow J withthefedid play. 
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He forward violet thus did I chide, 
Sweet theefe whence didft thou fteale thy fweet that 
Jf not from my loues breath,the purple pride, ({mels 
Which on thy foft cheeke for complexion dwells? 
In my loues veines thou haft too grofely died, 
The Lillie I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marierom had ftolne thy haire; 
The Roles fearefully on thornes did ftand, 
Our blufhing thame.an other white difpaire: ~ 
A third norred,nor white,had ftelne of both, 
And to his robbry kad annext thy breath, 
But for his theft in pride of all his growth. 
A. vengfull canker eate him vp ah. 
More flowers I noted,yet I none could fee, 
But {weet,or cullerithad {tolne from thee, 
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V V Here art thou Mufe that thou forgettt fo long, 
To {peake of that which giues thee all thy might? 

Spend{ft thou thy furie on fome worthleffe fonve, 
Darkning thy powre to lend bafe fubiects light, 
Returne forgecfull Mufe,and ftraight redeeme, 
In gentle numbers time fo idely {pent, 
Sing to the eare that doth thy laies efteeine, 
And giucs thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rife re(ly Mufe,my loues fweet face furuay, 
If time have any wrincle graven there, . 
Ifany,be a Satire to decay, 
And make times fpoiles difpifed cuery where, 

Giue my loue fame fatter then time wafts life, 

So thou preuentt his fieth,and crooked knife, 
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© H truant Mufe what fhalbe thy amends, 
L For 
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Por thy neglcé& of truth in beauty did? 

Both cruth and beauty on my Joue depends: 

So doft thou too,and therein dienifid: 

Make anfwere Mafe,wilt thou not haply faie, 

Tru:h needs no collour with his collour fixe, 

Beautic no penfell beauties rruzh to lay: 

But beftis belt,ifneuer intermixt, 

Becaufe he needs no praife,wilt thou be dumb? 

Excufe not filence fo,for’tlies in thee, 

To make him much our-liue 2 gilded tombe: 

And to be praifd ofages yet to be. 

Then do thy office Mufe I teach thee how, 
To imake hiin feeme long hence,as he fhowes now. 
102 
Y loue is ftrengthned though more weake in fee- 
I loue not lefle,thogh leffe the fhow appeare, (ming 

That lou is marchandiz'd, whofe ritch efteeming, 

The owners tongue doth publifh eucry where. 

Our loue vias new,and then but inthe fpring, 

When ! was wont to ercet it with my laies, 

As Philomeltin{umrners front doth finge, 

And {tops his pipe in growth of riper daicss 

Nog that che furrmmer is lefle pleafant now 

Then when her mournefu!! himns did hufh che night, 

Buc thac wild mufick burthens euery bow, 

And fweers growne common loofe their deare delight, 
Therefore like her, I fome-time hold my tongue: 
Becaufe 1 would not dull you with my fonge, 

163 
Lack what pouerty my Muvfe orings forth, 
That hauing fuch a skope to fhow her pride, 

The argument al] bare is of more worth 

Then when ithath my added praife befide. 

Oh blame me-nocif'l no more can write! 

Looke in your glaffe and there appeares.a face, 

That oucr- goes my blunt inuention quite, 

Dulling my lines,and doing me difgrace. 
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Were it not finfull chen ftriuiag to mend, 
To marre the fubie&t thar before was well; 
For to no other paffe my verfes tend, 
Then of your graces and your pifts to tell. 
And mage,much more then in my verfe can fit, 
Your owne glaffe fhowes you,when you looke in ir, 
10 
T° me faire friend you rested can be old; 

For as you were when fir(t your eye I eyde, 
Such feemes your beautie ftill: Three Winters colce, 
Haue fromthe forrefts fhooke three fummers pride, 
Three beautious fprings to yellow Astamne turn'd, 
In proceffe of the feafons haue I feene, 

Three Aprill perfumes in three hot Iunes burn’d, 
Since firtt 1 faw you frefh which yet are greene, 
Ah yet doth beauty like a Dyall hand, 
Steale fram his figure,and no pace perceiu d, 
So your {weete hew,which me chinkes {till doth (tam 
Hath motion,and mine eye may be deceaued, - 
For feare of which,heare this chou age vnbred, 
Ere you were borne was beauties fummer Cead, 
10 
des not my loue be idole 
Nor my beloued as an Idoll fhow, 
Since all alike my fongs and praifesbe 
To one, of one, {till fuch,and euer fo, 
Kinde is my loue to day,to morrow kinde,. 
Still con{tant in a wondrous excellence, 
Therefore my verfe to conftancie confin'de,’ 
One thing expreffing,leaues out difference, 
Faire, kinde,and true,is all my argument, 
Faire,kinde and true, varrying to other words, 
And in this chanpe is my invention fpent, 
Three theams in one,which wondrous feope affords. 
Faire,kinde,and true,haue often liu'd alone. 
Which three cil now,neuer kept {eate in one. 


When: 
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V 7 Hen inthe Chronicle of wafted time, 
I fee difcriptions of the faireft wights, 
And beautie making beautifull old rime, 
In praife of Ladies dead,and louely Knights, 
Then in the blazon of {weet beauties beft, 
Of hand, of foote,of lip,of eye,of brow, 
I fee their antique Pen would haue expreit, 
Euen fuch a beauty as you maifter now, 
So all their praifes are but prophefies 
Of this our time,all you prefiguring, 
And for they look’d but with deuining eyes, 
They had not ftill enough your worth to fing : 
For we which now behold thefe prefert dayes, 
Haue eyes to wonder, but lack toungs to praife. 
107 
Or mine owne feares,nor the prophetick foule, 
Of the wide world,dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the leafe of my true loue controule, 
Suppofde as forfeit to a confin'd doome. 
The mortal! Moone hath her eclipfe indurde, 
And the fad Augurs mock their owne prelage, 
Incertenties now crowne them-f{clues aflur de, 
And peace proclaimes Olives of endlefle age, 
Now with the drops of this moft balmic tine, 
My loue lookes frefh,and death to me fub{crides, 
Since fpight of him Ile liuein this poore rime, 
While he infults ore dull and {peachlefle tribes. 
And thou inthis fhalt finde thy monument, 
When tyrants crefts and tombs of braffe are fpent. 
108 
W/V in the braine that Inck may chara¢ter , 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my true /pirit; 
What's new to fpeake,what now to regifter, 
That may expreffe my loue,or thy deare pierit ? 
Nothing fweet boy,but yet es prayers diuine, 
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Tmuft each day fay ore the very.fame, 
Counting no old thing old,thou mine,] thine, 
Euen as when firft t hallowed thy faire name, 
So that etermall loue in loues freth cafe, 
Waighes not the duft and iniury of age, 

Nor giucs to neceffary wrinckles place, 

But makes antiquicie for aye his page, 
Finding the firlt conceit of loue there bred, 
Where time and outward forme would fhew ic dead, 

109 

() Neuer fay that I was falfe of heart, 

Though abfence feem’d my flame to quallifie, 

As eafie might I from my felfe depart, 

As from my foule which in thy breft doth lye: 

That is my home of loue, if I haue rang‘d, 

Like him that trauels I returne againe, 

Juft co the cime,not with the time exchang’d, 

So chat my felfe bring water for my faine, 

Neuer beleeue though in my nature raign'd, 

All frailcies that befiege all kindes of blood, 

That it could fo prepoftcrouflie be ftain'd, 

To leauc for nothing all chy fumme ef good : 
For nothing this wide Vniuerfe I call, 

Saue thou my Rofe, in it thou art my all. 
r190 
Las ‘tis true,I haue gone here and there, 
And made my felfe a motley to the view, 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, fold cheap what is moft deare, 

Made old offences of affe@ions new. 

Moft true itis thae I haue lookton truth 

Afconce and ftrangely: But by all aboue, 

Thefeblenches gaue my heart an other youth, 

And wore effaies proud thee my beft of loue, 

Now all is done,haue what fhall haue no end, 

Mine appctite I neuer more will grin‘de 

On newer proofe,to trie an o!der friend, 

A God inlouc,to whom! amconfin d. 
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Then giue me welcome next my heaucn the bef, 
Euen to thy pure and moft moft louing breft, 
Ii 
C) For my fake doe you wifh fortune chide, 
The guilrie godde fle of my harmfull deeds, 
That did nor better for my life prouide, 
Then publick meanes which ick manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receiucs a brand, 
And almoft thence my nature is fubdu'd 
To what it workes in, like the Dyers hand, 
Pitty me then,and with I were renu’de, 
Whiilt like a willing pacient I will drinke, 
Potions of Eyfell gaiaft my Rrong infection, 
No bicrernefle thac I will bitter chinke, 
Nor double pennance to correct corre€tion, 
Pitrie me then deare friend,and I affure yee, 
Euen that your pitti¢e is enough to cure mee. 
112 
No loue and pittie doth th’impreffion fill, 
Which vulyar fcandall ftampt vpon my brow, 
For what care I who calles me well or ill, 
So you ore-greene my bad,my good alow? 
You are my All che world,and J muf ftrine, 
To know my fhames and praifes from your tounge, 
None clfe to me,norI to none aliue, 
That my {teel'd fence or changes right or wrong, 
In fo profound 46:/me I throw all care 
Of others voyces,that my Adders fence, 
To cryttick and to flatterer flopped are: 
Marke how with my negle&t I doe difpence, 
You are fo ftrongly in my purpofe bred, 
That all the world befides me thinkes y’are dead, 
II 
QInce I left you,mine eye ei my minde, 
And that which gouernes me to goe about, 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind, 
Seemes 
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Seemes feeing but effectually is out: 
For it no forme deliuers to the heart 
Of bird, of flowre,or fhape whic! it doth lack, 
Of his quick obieéts hath the minde nq part, 
Nor his owne vifion houlds what it doth catch: 
For ific fee the rud’{t or gentleft fight, 
Theimoft fweet-fauor or deformedtt creature, 
The mountaine,or the fea,the day,or night: 
The Croe,or Doue,it fhapes them to your feature. 

Incapable of more repleat,with you, 

My moft true minde thus maketh mine ynerue, 

11 
QO} whether doth my ne being crown’d with you 
Diinke vp the monarks plague this flatrery ? 

Or whether fhall Hay mine eie faith true, | 
And that your loue taught it this Alesse? 
To make of monfters,and things indigeft, 
Such cherubines as your {weet felfe refemble, 
Creating euery bad a perfect belt 
As faft as obieAsto his beames aflemble: 
Oh tis the firft, ris flatry in my feeing, 
And my great minde moft kingly drinkes it vp, 
Mine cie well knowes what wich his guftis greeing, 
And to his pallat doth prepare the cup. 

If it be poifon’d, tis the leffer finne, 

That mine eye loues it and doth firft beginne. 

ITS 
ales lines that I before haue writ doe lie, 
Euen thofe that faid I could not loue you deerer, 
Ye: then my iudgement knew no reafon why, 
My moft full flame fhould afterwards burne cleerer. 
But reckening time,whofe milliond accidents 
Creepe in twixtvowes,and change decrees of Kings, 
Tan facred beautie,blunt the fharp’ft intents, 
Diuert ftrong mindes to th courfe of altring things: 
Alas why fearing of times tiranie, 
Might 
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When I was certaine ore in-certaincy, 
Crowning the prefent,doubting of che reft: 
Louc isa Babe , then might I not fay fo 
To giue full growth to that which {till doth grow, 
119 
L Ec me not to the marriage of true mindes 
Admit impediments,loue is not loue 
Which alters whert it alteration findes, 
Or bends With the remouer to remoue. 
© no, itis an euer fixed marke 
That lookes on tempefts and is neuer fhaken; 
It isthe {tar to euery wandring barke, 
Whofe worths ynknowne, although his higth be taken. 
Lou's not Times foole,though rofie lips and cheeks 
Within his bending fickles compaffe come, 
Loue alters not with his breefe houres and weekes, 
Buc beares it out euen to the edge of doome: 
If this be error and vpon ine proued, 
] neuer writ,norno man euer loued. 


| 
Ccufe me thus, thar] Bae fcanted all, 
Wherein I fhould your great deferts repay, 
Forgot vpon your deareft loue to call, 
Whereto al bonds do tie me day by day, 
That I haue frequent binne with ynknown mindes, 
And giuen to time your owne deare purchaf‘d right, 
That I haue hoyfted faile to al the windes 
Which fhould tran{port me fartheft from yout fight. 
Booke both my wilfulnefle and errors downe, 
And on iuft proofe furmile,accumilate, 
Bring me within the leuel of your frowne, 
But fhoote not at me in your wakened hate: 
Since my appeale faies I did ftriue to prooue 
The conftancy and virtue of your loue 
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118 
re as to make our appetites more keene 
With eager compounds we our pallat vrge, 
As to preuent our malladies vnfeene, 
We ficken to fhun fickneffe when we purge. 
Euen {o being full of your nere cloying fweetneffe, 
To bitter {awces did I frame my feeding; 
And ficke of welfare found a kind of meetnefle, 
To be difeatd ere chat there was true needing. 
Thus pollitie in loue anticipate 
The ills thar were,noc grew to faults affured, 
And brouglhit to medicine a healchfull {tate 
Which rancke of goodneffe would by ill be cured. 
Bucthence ! learne and find the leffon true, 
Drugs poyfon him that fo fell ficke of you. 
119 
VV Hat potions haue I drunke of Syren teares 
Diftil’d from Lymbecks foule as hell within, 
ere feares to hopes,and hopes to feares, 
Still loofing when 1 faw my felfe to win? 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whil!t it hach thoughtit felfe fo bleffed neuer? 
How haue mine eies out of their Spheares bene fitted 
Inthe diftradtion of this madding feuer? 
O benefit of ill, now I find true 
That becteris, by euil ftill made better. 
And ruin’d loue when it is buile anew 
Growes fairer then at firft,more ftrong,far greater. 
So Ireturne rebuke to my content, 
And gaine by ills thrife more then I haue {pent, 
120 
a you were once ynkind be-friends mee now, 
And for that forrow , whichI then didde feele, 
Needes mult I ynder my tranfgrefion bow, 
Volefle my Nerues were bette or hammered ftcele.’ - 


For ifyou were by my vnkindneffe fhaken 
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And Jatyrant haue no leafure taken 
To | how oncc I fuffered in your crime. 
O that our night of wo might hauc remembred 
My dcepeft feuce,how hard trucforrow hits, 
And foone to you,as you tome then tendred 
The humble faluc,which wounded bofomes fits! 
But that your trefpafle now becomes a fec, 
Mine ranfoms yours,and yours muft ranfome mee, 
121 
IS better to be vile then vile eficemed, 
When not to be,receiues reproach of being, 
And the iutt pleafure loft,which is fo deemed, 
Not by our fecling, but by others fecing. 
For why fhould others falfe adulterat eyes 
Giue falutation to my {portiue blood 
Or on my frailtics why are frailer {picss 
Which in their wils countbad what I think good? 
Noe, lam that I am,and they that Ieuell 
At my abufes,reckon vp ther owne, 
Imay be ftraight chough they them-felues be bevel 
By their rancke thoughtes,my deedes muft not be fhown 
Vnleffe this generall euill they maintaine, 
All men are bad and in their badnefle raigne. 
122. 
T Thy guift, thy tables,are within my braine 
Full charaéterd with lafting memory, 
Which fhall aboue that idle rancke remaine 
Beyond all dare cucnto eternity, 
Orat the leaft,fo long as braine and heart 
Haue facultie by nature co fubfift, 
Til each toraz’d obliuion yeeld his part 
Of thee,thy record neuer can be mift: 
That poore retention could not fo much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy deare loue to skore, 
Therefore to giue them from me was I bold, 
| H 3 Te 
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To tru(tchofe tables chat receaue thee more, 
lo keepe an adiuncketto remember thee, 
Were to import forgerfulneffe in mee, 


13 
N? ! Time, thou fhale not bok that] doe change, 
Thy pyramyds buyle vp with newer might 

To me are nothing nouell, nothing {trange; 
They are but dreflings of a former fighes 
Our dates are breefe,and therefor we admire, 
What chou doft foyft vpon vs that is ould, 
And rather make them borne to our defire, 
Then thinke that we before haue heard themtould: 
Thy regifters and thee I both defe, 
Not wondring at the prefent,nor the patt, 
For thy records,and what we fee doth lye, 
Made more or les by thy continuall haf: 

* This I doe vow and this fhall euer be, 

I will be true difpight thy fyeth and thee. 


124 
y F my deare loue were but the childe of fate, 
Ie might for fortunes bafterd be vnfathered, 

As fubieéct co times loue,or to times hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gatherd, 
No it was buylded far from accident, 
Jt fuffers not in fmilinge pomp, nor falls 
Vnder the blow of thralled difcontent, 
Whereto th inuicing time our fafhion calls: 
It teares not policy that Heriticke, 
Wraich workes ou leafes of fhore numbred howers, 
But all alone {tands hugely pollicick, 
That it nor growes with heat,nor drownes with (howres, 

To this] witnes call the foles of time, 

Which die for goodnes,who haue liu'd for crime. 


129 
V V Eee ought to me I bore the canopy, 
With my excern the outward honoring, 
Or 
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Or layd great bafes for eternity, 
Which proues nore fhort then waft or ruining? 
Hauc J nor feene dwellers on forme and fauor 
Lofe all,and more by paying too much rene 
For compound {weet;Forgoing fimple fauor, 
Pitcifull chriuors in their gazing {penc. 
Noe, ler me be obfequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblacion,poore but free, 
Which is not mixt with feconds,knows no art, 
Buc muruall render, onely me for thee. 
Hence,thou fubbornd/ aformer, a trew foule 
When moftimpeacht,ftands leaft in thy controule. 
126 
() Thou my louely Boy who in thy power, 
Docft hould times fickle glafle,his fickle howers 
Who haft by wayning growne,and therein fhou ft, 
Thy louers withering,as thy fweet felfe crow ft. 
If Nature(foueraine mifteres ouer wrack) 
As thou goeft onwards ftill will plucke thee backe, 
She keepes thec to this purpofe,thac her skill. 
May time difprace,and wretched mynuit kill. 
Yet feare her O thou minnion of her pleafure, 
She may detaine,but not ftill keepe her trefure! 
Her Asdite(though delayd Janfwer'd multbe, 
And her Quserss isto render thee, 
( ) 
G ) 


127 
N the ould age blacke was not counted faire, 
Or ifit weare it bore not beautics name: 
But now is blacke beauties fucceffiuc heire, 
And Beautie flanderd with a baftard fhame, 
For fince each hand hath put on Natures power; 
Fairing the foule with Arts faulfe borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name no holy boure,. 
But is prophan’d, ifnot liues in difgrace. 
3 Therefore 
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Tierefore my Mifterffe eyes are Rauen blacke, 
Her eyes fo futed,and they mourners feeme, 
At fuch who not borne faire no beauty lack, 
Slandring Creation with a falfe elteeme, 
Yct fo they mourne becomming of their woe, 
That euery toung faies beauty fhould looke fo. 
128 
Heo oft when chou my mufike mufike playft, 
Vpon that bleffed wood whofe motion founds 
With thy fweet fingers when thou gently fwaytt, 
The wiry concord that mine eare coufounds, 
Do I enuie thofe Yackes that nimble leape, 
To kiffe the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilft ny poore lips which fhould ehae harue't reapey 
Acthe woods bouldnes by chee blufhing ftand. 
Tobe fo tikled they would cnange their ftate, 
And fituation with thofe dancing chips, 
Ore wnome their fingers waike with gentle pate, 
Making dead wood more bleft then liuing lips, 
Since faulie lackes fo happy are in this, 
Giue them rheir flagers,me thy lips to kiffe, 
129 
met peace of Spirit in a wafte of fhame 
Is luitin a€tion,and till aQion , luft 
Is periurd,murdrous,blouddy full of blame, 
Sauage,extreame,rude,cruell,not co truit, 
Inioyd no fooner but difpifed {traighr, 
Paftreafon hunted, and no fooner had 
Paft reafon hated as a {wollowed bayr, 
O. purpofe layd to make the taker maid. 
Made In purfut and in poffeffion fo, 
Had,hauing,and in queit,to haue extreame, 
A bliffe in proofe and proud and very wo, 
Before a ioy propofd behind adreame, 
ilt'yis the world well knowes yet none knowes well, 
To fhan the heauen that leads mento this hell, 
= My 
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M Y Miftres cyes are nothing like the Sunne, 
Currall is farre more red,then her lips red, 
If fnow be white why then her brefts are ae 
If haires be wiers,black wiers grow on ker head: 
Thaue feene Rofes damaskt,red and white, 
But no fuch Rofes {ce linher cheekes, 
And in fome perfumes is there mote delight, 
Then in the breath that from my Miftres reckes. 
) loue to heare her fpeake,yet well Iknow, 
That Muficke hatha farre more pleafing found: 
Tgraunc I neuer faw a goddeffe poe, 
My Miftres when fhee walkes treads on the groun d, 
And vet by heauen J thinke my Joue as rare, 
As any fhe beli'd with falfe compare. 
125 
Hou art as tiranous, fo as eae art, 
As thofe whofe beauties proudly make them cruel; 
For well chou know’ ft to my deare doting hart 
Thou are the faireft and moft precious Jewell. 
Yetin pooe faith fome fay thac thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make loue orone; 
To fay they erre,| dare not be fo bold, 
Although I {weare it to my felfe alone. 
Andto be fure thatis not falfe I fweare 
A thoufand grones bur thinking on thy face, 
One on anothers necke do witneffe beare 
Thy blacke is faire(t in my iudgements place. 
In nothirg art thou blacke faue in thy deeds, 
And thence this {launder as I thinke procecds, 
122 
Hine cies I !oue,and they as pittying me, 
Knowing thy heart torment me with difdaine, 
Haue put on black,and louing mourners bee, 
Looking with pretty ruth vpon my paine, 
Ard 
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Aad truly not the morning Sun of Heauen 
Becter becomes the gray cheeks of th Ealt, 
Nor that full Searre chat vfhers in the Eauen 
Doth halfe chat glory to the fober Weft 
As thofe two morning eyes become thy face: 
O let it then as well befeeme thy hearc 
To mourne for me fince mourning doth thee grace, 
And fute thy piety like in cuery pare. 
Then will I {weare beauty her felfe is blacke, 
And all they foule that thy complexion lacke. 
133 
B Ethrew that heart that makes my heart to groane 
For that deepe wound it giues my friend and me; 
I'(t not ynough to torture me alone, 
But flaue to flaucry my fweer'ft friend muft be, 
Me from my felte thy cruell eye hath taken, 
And my next felfe thou harder hatt ingroffed, 
Of him,my felfe,and thee I am forfaken, 
Atorment thrice three-fold thus to be croffed : 
Prifon my heart in thy fteele bofomes warde, 
But then my friends heart lec my poore heart bale, 
Who ere keepes me,let my heart be his garde, 
Thou canft not then vfe rigor in my Iaile. 
And yer thou wilt,for I being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine and all that is in me. 


13 

O now I haue confeft that ‘ is thine, 

And I my felfe am morgag’d te thy will, 
My {elfe Ile forfeit,fo thac other mine, 
Thou wilt reftore to be my comfort ftill: 
Bue thou wilt notynor he will not be free, 
For chou art couetous,and he is kinde, 
He learnd but furetie-like co write for me, 
Vnder that bond chat him as falt doth binde. 
The ftatute of thy beauty chou wile take, 
Thou vfurer that put’ forth all to vfe, 
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And {ue a friend ,came debter for my fake, 

So him! loofe through my vnkinde abufe. 
Him haue J loft, thou haft bochhim and me, 
He paies the whole,and yet am I not free. 


i ‘ 
VW Ho euer hath her Sifadion haft thy wl, 
And#:/l coo boote,and W/tin ouex-plus, 
More then enough am [ that vexe thee ftili, 
To thy {weet will making addition thus, 
Wilt thou whofe w.Jlis large and {patious, 
Not once vouchfafc to hide my will in thine, 
Shall will in others fceme right gracious, 
And in my will no faire acceptance fhine: 
The tea all water,yet receiues raine ftill, 
And in aboundance addeth co his ftore, 
So chou beeing rich in Will adde to thy Wl, 
One will of mine ro make thy large ll more. 
Let no vnkinde,no faire befeechers kill, 
Thinke aii but one,and me inthat one (ill. 
136 
lE thy foule check thee chat I come fo neere, 
Sweare co thy blind foule that I was thy i, 
And will thy foule knowes is admitted there, 
Thus farre for loue, my loue-fute fweee fullfll. 
will, will fulfll the treafure of thy loue, 
I fillic full with wils,and my will cne, 
Ja things of great receit witn eafe we prooue, 
Among a number one is reckon'd none. 
Thenin the number let me paffe vntold, 
Though in thy (tores account I one muft be, 
For nothing hold me, fo it pleafe thee hold, 
That nothing me,a fome-thing {weet to thee. 
Make but my name rhy loue,and loue that fill, 
And then chou loueft me for my name is +¥éll. 


127 
F ‘Hou blinde foole louc, what dooft chou to mine eyes, 
} 


That 
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That they behold and feenotwhacthey fee: 
They know whiat beautie is,fee where it lyes, 
Y et whac thé beftis take che worft to be. 
If eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes, 
Be anchord in the baye where ail men ride, 
Why of cyes falfehood halt thou forged hookes, 
Whereto the iudgemenc of my heart is tide ? 
Why fhould my heart chinke that a feuerall plot, 
Which my heart knowes the wide worlds coainon place? 
Or mine eyes feeing this,fay this is nor 
To put faire truth vpon fo feule a face, 
In things right true my heart and eyes haue erred, 
And to this falfe plague are they. now tranfterred. 
133. 
Hen my loue fweares that fhe is made of cruth,, 
I do belecue her though J know fhe lyes, 
That fhe might thinke me fome vntuterd youth, 
Viilearnedin the werlds falfe fubtilties. 
Thus vainely chinking chat fhe thinkes me young, 
Although fhe knowes my dayes are paft the belt, 
Simply I credit her falle {peaking tongue, 
On both fides thusis {imple eruch fuppreft : 
But wherefore faves fhe not fhe is vniuft 2. 
And wherefore fay not Irhac I am olde - 
O loues beft habit*sgin fecming truft,. 
Aad age in loue,loues:not Chaue yeares told;: 
Therefore I lye with her,and fhe with tne, . 
And in our faules-byiyes we flattered be, 
¥39 . 

Call not me to iutifie the wrong, 

That thy ynkindneflelayes vpon my heare, 
Wound me not with thine eye bue with th « toung, - 
Vie power with power,and flay me not by Art, 

Tell methou lout elfe-where;but in my fight, - 

Deare heart forbea'e to glance thine eye afide, 

What ncedft thou wound with cunning when thy migbe - 
Is. 
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Js more then my ore-preft defence can bide? 
Let me excufe thee,ah my loue well knowes, 
Her pretiic lookes haue beene mince enemies, 
And therefore from my face fhe turnes my foes, 
That they elfe-where might dart'their iniuries : 
Yet do not fo,buc fiance [ aim ncere flaine, 
Killine out-right with lookes,and rid my paine. 
140 
B F wife as thou art erucll,do not preffe 
My toung-tide patience with too much difdaine : 
Lealt forrow lend me words and words expreffe, 
The manner of ny pittie wanting paine, 
Wl might teach thee witte betterie wveare, 
Thouch nat to louc.yetfouc to tell me fo, 
As tcftie fick-emen when their deaths be neere, 
No newes but health from rheir Phifitions know. 
For if I fhould difpaire I fhould grow madde, 
And inmy madnefle might {peake ill of thee, 
Now this ill wrefting world is growne fo bad, 


Madde flanderers by madde eares beleeued be. 


That I may not be fo, nor thou be lyde, (wide, 
Beare thine eyes ftraight, though thy proud heart goe 
141 


N faith I doe not loue thee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thoufand errors note, 

But tis my heart that loues what they difpife, 

Who in difpight of view is pleafd to dote. 

Nor are mine eares with thy toungs tune delighted, 

Nor tender fecling to bafe touches prone, 

Nor taffe, nor imell, defire to be inuited 

To any fenfuall feaft with thee alone - 

But my flue wits,nor my flue fences can 

Difwade one foolith heart from feruing thee,’ 

Who leaucs vnfwaid the likeneffe of aman, 

Thy proud hearts flauc and vaffall wretch to be: 
Onely my plague thus farre I count my gaine, 
That fhe that makes me fanne,awards me paine. 
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ten is my fiune,and din dene vertue hate, 
Hace of my finne,grounded on finfull louing, 

O but with mine, compare thou thine owne (late, 
And thou fhale finde it metrits not reproouing, 
Or if ic do, not from thofe lips of thine, 
That haue prophan’d their fcarlet ornaments, 
And feald falfe bonds of loue as oft as mine, 
Robd others beds reuenues of their rents. 
Be itlawfull I loue chee as thou lou’tt thofe. 
Whomne thine cyes wooe as mine importune thee, 
Roote pittie in thy heart chat when it growes, 
Thy pitty may deferue to pitried bee, 

If thou dooft feeke to haue what thou dooft hide, 

By felfe example mai ft thou be denide. 
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Oc as acarefull hufwife runnes to catch, 

One of her fethered creatures broake away, 
Scts downe her babe and makes all fwift difpatch 
In purfuit of the ching fhe would haue flay: 
Whiilt her neglected child holds her in chace, 
Cries to catch her whofe bufie care is behs, 
To follow that which flies before her face: 
Not prizing her poore infants difcontrent; 
So runft thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilft I thy babe chace thee a farre behind, 
Buc ifthou catch thy hope turne back to me: 
And play the mothers part kifle me,be kind, 

So will I pray that chou maift haue thy +72, 

Ifthou turne back and my loude crying ftill, 


Fs 
Wo loues I haue of comtore and difpaire, 
Which like two {pirits do fugieft me fill, 
The better angell is a man right faire: 
The worfcr fpirit a woman collour’d il. 
To win me foonc to hell my femall ewill, 
Temptetls 
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Tempteth my better angel from my fight, 
And would corrupt my faint to be a diuel: 
Wooing his purity with her fowlc pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn d finde, 
Sulpect Imay,yet not direétly tell, 
But being both from me both to each friend, 
I geffe one angel in an others hel. 
Yet this thal f nere know but liue in doubr, 
Till my bad angel fre my good one out, 
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Hofe lips that Loucs owne hand did make, 
Breath d forth the found that {aid I hate, 
To me that languifhe for her fake: 
But when fhe faw my wofull {tate, 
Straight in her heare did mercie come, 
Chiding that tongue that euer {weet, 
Was vide in giuing gentle dome: 
And tought it chus a new to greetes 
Thate fhe alterd with an end, 
That follow'd it as gentle day, 
Doth follow night who like a fiend 
From heauen to hell is flowne away, 
I hate, from hate away fhe threw, 


And fau’d my life faying not you. 
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Pr: foule the center Bay finfull earth, 
My finfull earth thefe rebbell powres that thee array, 
Why doft thou pine wichin and fuffer dearth! 
Painting thy outward walls fo coftlie gay? 
Why fo large coft hauing fo fhort a ieafe, 

Doft thou vpon thy fading manfion fpend? 
Shall wormes inheritors of this exceffe, 

Eate vp thy charge?is this thy bodies end? 
Then foule liue thou vpon thy jeruants loffe, 
And let that pine to agerauat thy ftore; 

Buy tearmes diuine in felling houres of droffe: 
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Within be fed, without be rich no more, 
So fhalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And death once dead,ther’s.no more dying then, 
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Y loue isas afeauer longing (till, 

For that which longer nurfeth the difeafe, 
Feeding on that which doth preferne the ill, 
Th’vncertaine ficklie appetite to pleate: 

My reafon the Phifition to my loue, 
Angry that his prefcriptions are not kept 
Hath left me,and I defperate now approoue, 
Defire is death which Phifick did except, 
Patt cure I am,now Reafon is pal? care, 
And frantick madde with euer-more vnreft, 
My thoughts and my difcourfe as mad mens are, 
Atrandon from the truth vainely expreft, 
For J haue fworne thee faire,and thought thee bright, 
Who artas black as hell,as darke as night. 
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Me! what eyes hath ne putin my head, 

Which haue no correfpondence with true fighe, 
Or if they haue,where is my :udgment fled, 

That cenfures falfely what they fee aright ? 

If chat be faire whereon my falfe eyes dote, 

What meanes the world to fay it is not fo ? 

Ifit be not,then loue doth well denote, 

Loues eye is not fo true as all mens:no, 

How can it ? Ohow can loues eye be true, 

That is fo vext with watching and with teares? 

No maruaile then though I miftake my view, 

The funne it felfe {ces not, till heauen cleeres, 
O cunning loue,with teares thou keepft me blinde, 
Leaft eyes well feeing thy foule faults fhould finde. 


149 
Anft thou O cruell,fay I loue thee nor, 
When J againft my felfe with thee percake : 
Doe 
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Doe I noe thinke onthee when [forgone 
Am ofiny felfe, all tirane for thy fake? 
Who hateth thee thac [doe cal my friend, 
On whem froun ft chouchat Fdoe faune spo, 
Nay ifthou lowrflon ime doe Pnoc fpend 
Reucuge vpon my fe te with prefent mone? 
Wi acinerritdo tin my felfe refpedt, 
Thatis to proude thy feruice to dilpife, 
When a'l my beft doth worfhip chy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes. 

But louchate on fornow I know thy minde, 

Thofe chatcan fee thou lou’ftjand Tam blind, . 
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H from whae powre halt chou this powrcfull mighir, 
VVich tilutherency my heart to fs vy, 

To makeme piuc the lie co my crue fies, 
And {acre that brighine fle doth not grace the day? 
Whence haltthouths becomming of dings i, 
Thatin the very refute ofthy decds, 
There is fuch ftrengca and warranti'¢ of small, 
Vhacinmy minde thy worlt all belt exceeds? 
Who tanphtthee how co make me lone thee more, 
The more | heare and fee iuft caufe of hate, 
Oli though [lowe what others doe abhor, 
VVithothers thou fhoutdtt nocabhor ny (late, 

Itchy vasvorthincfle raifd loue in me, 

More worthy Pto be below dl of thee, 

1ot 

| Oucis too young to know whatcontcience is, 
Bo Yecuhoknowes notconfcuicnee is bome oflouc, 
Then pendle cheater vrzenot my aniite, 
Lraft puilty of my faults thy fveet felfe proue. 
Hor thou betraying me, | doc betray 
My nobler part to my erofe bodies treafon, 
My foule doth tell my hody that he may, 
Tuumpliin love, fief tlaics no farther reason, . 


Bur 
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But ryfing at thy name doth point out thee, 
As his triumphant prize,proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poore drudge to be 
To ftand in thy affaires, fall by chy fide. 
No wantof confcience hold itthat I call, 
Her loue, for whofe deare loue Irife and fall. 
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| Nlouing thee thou ae Tam forfworne, 
But thou art twice forfworne tome loue fwearing, 
In act thy bed-vow broake and new faith torne, 
In vowing new hate after new loue bearing: 
But why of rwoothes breach doe I accule thee, 
When] breake twenty: am periur'd moft, 
For all my vowes are othes butto mifufe thee: 
And all my honeft faith in thee is loft. 
For I haue fworne deepe othes of thy deepe kindneffe: 
Othes of thy loue,thy cruch,thy conftancic, 
And to inlighten thee gaue eyes to blindneffe, 
Or made them fwere againft the thing they fee. 
For] haue fworne thee faire:more periurde eye, 
To {were againft the truth fo foule a lie, 
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0" laid by his brand He fella fleepe, 
A maide of Dyans this aduantage found, 

And his loue-kindling fire did quickly {teepe 
In acould vallie-fountaine of that ground: 
Which borrowd from this holie fire of loue, 
A dateleffe liuely heat ftill to indure, 
And grew a feething bath which yet men proue, 
Againtt trang malladies a foueraigne cure: 
But at my mi(tres eie loues brand new fired, 
The boy for triall needes would rouch my brett, 
I fick withall the helpe of bath defired, 
And thethet hied a fad diftemperd gueit, 

But found no cure,the bath for my helpe lies, 

Where ( «pid got new fire;my miltres eye. 
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I 

Helitrle Loue-God lying one afleepe, 

Laid by his fide his heart inflaming brand, 
Whilft many Nymphes that vou'd chaft life to keep, 
Came tripping by,but in her maiden hand, 

The fayreft vorary tooke vp that fire, 
Which many Legions of true heartshad warm‘d, 
And fo the Generall of hot defire, 
Was fleeping by a Virginhand difarm‘d. 
This brand fhe quenched in a coale Well by, 
Which from loues fire tooke heat perpetuall, 
Growing a bath and healthfull remedy, js 
For men difeafd,but I my Miftriffe thrall, 
Came there for cure and this by chatI proue, 
Loues fire heates water, water cooles not loue. 


FINIS. 


A Louers complaint. 
Br 
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Rom offa hill whofe concaue woinbe reworded, 
A plaintfull (tory from a fiftring vale 
My fpirrits tactend this doble voyce accorded, | 
And downe I laid to lift che fad cun’d tale, 
Erc long efpied a fickle maid full pale 
Tearing of papers breaking rings a twaine, 
Storming her world with forrowes, wind and raine, 


Vpon her head a plattid hiue of ftraw, 

Which fortified her vifage from the Sunne, 
Whereon the thought might thinke fometime it faw 
The carkas of a beauty {pent and donne, 

Time had not fithed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit,buc {pight of heauens fell rage, 
Some beauty pecpt,through lettice of fear’d age. 


Oft did {he heaue her Napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited chareéters: 
Laundring the filken figures in the brine, 
That feafoned woe had pelleted in teares, 

- And often reading what contents it beares: 
As often fhriking vndiftinguifhe wo, 

In clamours of all fize both high andlow, 


Some-titnes herleueld eyes cheir carriage ride, 
Asthey did battery to the fpheres intend: 
Sometime diverted their poore balls are tide, 
To th orbed earth ;fometimes they do extend, 
Their view right on, anon their gafes lend, 
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To euery place at once and no where fixe, 
The mind and fight diftracted|ly commmxic, 


Her haire norloofe nor tid in formal! plac, 
Proclaimd in her acarelefle hand of prisic; 

For fome vntuck’d defceaded her fheu'd hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined checke betide, 

Some inher threeden fillet ftill did bide, 

And trew to bondage would not breake from thence, 
Though flackly braided in loofe negligence. 


A thoufand fauours froma maund fhe drew, 

Of amber chriftall and of bedded let, 

Which onc by one fhein a river threw, 

Vpon whofe weeping margent fhe was fer, 

Like vfery applying wet co wet, 

Or Monarches hands chat lets not bounty fail, 
Where want cries fome;but where exceffle begs all. 


Of folded {Chedulls had fhe many aone, 

Which fhe perufd,fighd,core and eaue the Aud, 
Crackt many aring of Pofied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their Sepulchers inmud, 
Found yet mo letters fadly pend in blood, 
With (leided filke,feate and affectedly 
Enfwath'd and feald to curious fecrecy. 


Thefe often bath’d the in her fluxiue etes, 

And often kift,and often caue to teare, 

Cried O falfe blood thou regifter of lies, 

What vnapproued wirnes dooft thou beare! 

Inke would haue feem’d more blacke and damned hesye: 
This faid in top of rage the Jines fhe rents, 

Big difcontent,fo breaking their contents, 


Arcuerend man that grazd his cattell ny, 
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Sometime 2 bluerer chat the ruffle knew 

Of Court of Cittic,andhadlet goby 

The fwifteft houres obferued as they flew, 
JYowards chis affliSted fancy faftly drew: 

And priuiledg’d by age defires to know 

In breefe the grounds and motiues of her wo, 


So flides he downe vppon his greyned bat; 
And comely diftant firs he by her fide, 
When hee againe defires her, being fatte, 
Her grecuance with his hearing to deuides 

If that from him there may be ought applied 
Which may her fuffering extafie aflwage 
Tis promit in the charitie of age. 


Father the faies, though in mec you behold 
The iniury of many a blafting houre; 
Lecitnot tell your Iudgement I am old, 

N «c age,but forrow,ouer me hath power; 
Timght as yet hauc bene a {preading flower 
Frefh to my felfe, if Thad felte applyed 
Loue to my {clfe, and to no Loue befide, 


But wo is mee,too early I attteaded 

A youthfull fuit it was to gaine my grace; 

O onc by natures outwards fo commended, 
That maidens eyes ftucke ouer all his face, 
Louc lackt a dwelling and made him her place, 
And when in his faire parts fhee didde abide, 
Shce was new lodg’‘d and newly Deified. 


His browny locks did hang -in crooked curles, 
And euery light occafion of the wind 
Vpon his lippes their fulken parcels hurles, 
Whats {weet to do,to do wil aptly find, 
Each eye that faw him did inchaunt the minde: . 
For 
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For on his vifage was in little drawne, 
What largencfle thinkes in parradife was fawne. 


§ mal fhew of man was yet vpon his chinne, 

His phenix downe began but to appeare 

Like vnfhorne veluct,on that termleffe skin 
Whole bare out-brag'd the web it feem'd to were, 
Yet fhewed his vifage by that coft more deare, 
And nice affeQlions wavering ftood in doube 
Ifbeft were as it Was,or beit without. 


His qualities were beautious as his forme, 

For maiden tongu'd he was and thcreof frees 

Yet if men mou'’d him,was he fuch a ftorme 

As oft twixt May and Aprill is to fee, 

When windes breath fwect,vnruly though they bee. 
His rudeneffe fo with his authoriz'd youth, 

Did liucry falfenefle in a pride of truch, 


Wel could hee ride, and often men would fay 

That horfe his mettell from his ridertakes 

Proud of fubiection,noble by the fwaie, (makes 
What rounds,what bounds, what courfe what Rop he 
And controuerfie hence a queftion takes, 

Whether the horfe by him became his deed, 

Or he his mannad'g , by’th wel doing Steed. 


But quickly on this fide the verdict went, 

His reall habitude gaue life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament, 
Accomplifht in him-felfe nor in his cafe: 
Allayds them-felues made fairer by their place, 
Can for addicions,yet their purpof'd trimme 
Peec’d not his grace but were al grac d by him, ’ 


So on the tip of his fubduing tongue 
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All kinde of arguments and queftion deepe, 
Al replication prompt, and reafon ftrong 

For his aduantage {till did wake and fleep, 

‘ To make the weeper laugh,the laugher weepet 
He hadthe dialect and different skil, 
Catching al paffions in his craft of will, 


That hee diddein the general befome raigne 

Of young, of old,and fexes both inchanted, 

To dwel with him in thoughts,or to remaine 

In perfonal duty, following where he haunted, 
Confent’s bewitcht ,erehe defire haue granted, 
And dialogu’d for him what he would fay, 

Askt their own wils and made their wils obey. 


Many there were that did his picture gette 

To ferue their cies,and in it put their mind, 

Like fooles thatinth imagiaation fet 

The goodly obieéts which abroad they find 

Oflands and manfions,thcirs in thought affign’d, 

And labouring in moe pleafuresto beftow them, 

Then the true gouty Land-lord which dothowe them, 


So many haue that neuer toucht his hand 
Sweetly fuppofd them miftreffe of his heart: 
My wofull felfe that did in freedome ftand, 
And was my owne fee fimple(not in part ) 
What with his art in youth and youth in are 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Referu'd the ftalke and gaue him al my flower, 


Yet did I not as fome my equals did 
Demaund ofhim,nor being defired yeelded, 
Finding my (elfe in honour fo forbidde, 
Wich fafett diftance I mine honour theelded, 


Experience for me many bulwarkes builded ‘ 
© 
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Of proofs new bleeding which remaind the foile 
Of this falfe lewell,and his amorous {poile, 


But ah who euer fhun‘d by precedente, 

The deitin’d ill fhe muft her felfe affay, 

Or forc'd examples gainft her owne content’ 
To put the by-paft perrils in her way? 
Counfaile may ftop a while what will not ftay: 
For when we rage, aduife is often feene 

By blunting vs tomeke our wits more keene. 


Nor giuesit farisfaction to our blood, 

That wee muft curbe it yppon others proofe, 
To be forbod the fweets chat feemes é good, 
For feare of harines that preach in our behoofes 
© appetite from iudgement ftand aloofe! 

The one 4 pallate hath that needs will tafte, 
Though reafon weepe and cry it is thy laft, 


For further ¥ could fay this mans vntrue, 

And knew the patternes of his foule beguiling, 
Heard where his plants in others Orchards grew, 
Saw how deceits were guilded in his fmiling, 
Knew vowes,wer ce cuer brokers to defiling, 
Thought Characters and words meerly but art, 
And bafiards of his foule adulrerat hearr, 


And long vpon thefc termes] held my Citty, 
Till thus hee gan’befiege me : Gentle maid » 
Haue of my fuffering youth fome feeling pitty 
Andbe not of my holy vowes affraid, 

Thats to ye {worne to none was euer faid, 
For feafts of loue I haue bene call’d ynto 

Till now did nere inuite nor neuer yovv. 


All my offences that abroad you fee 
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Are crror$ of the blood none of the minds 
Loue made them not,with a@ure they may be, 
Where neither Party is nor crew nor kind, a 
They foughe their fhamie that fo their fhame did find, 
And fo much leffe of fhamein me remiaines,. - 
By how much of me their teproch containes, 


Among the many that mine eyes hautefeene, 

Not one whofe flame my hart fo much as warmed, | 

Or my affection put to th, fmalleft rene, 

Orany of my leifures euer Charmed, 

Harme haue I done to them but nere was harmed, 

Kept hearts in liueries, but mine owne was free, 
And raignd commaunding in his monarchy. 


Looke heare what tribuces wounded fancies fent me, 
Of palyd pearles and rubies red'as blood; 
Figuring that they their paffions likewife lent me 
Of greefe and bluthes, aptly vnderftood 

In bloodleffe white,and the encrimfon'd mood, 
Effe&ts of terror anddearemodefty, _ 
Encampt in hearts but nghting outwardly, 


And Lo behold thefe callents of their heir, - 
Wich ewifted mettle amoroufly empleache 
Thaue receau'd from many a feueral faire, 
Their kind acceptance, wepingly befeechr, 
With th’annexions of faire gems inricht, + * 
Anddeepe brain’d fonnets that did amplifie : 
Each ftones deare Nature, worth and quallity. 


The Diamond?why twas beautifull and hard, 
Whereto hisinuifd properties did tend, 

The deepe greene Emrald in whofe frefh regard, 
Weake fights their fick'y radience do amend, - 
The heawen he wd Saphir and the Opall blend 
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With obiedts manyfold ; cach feuerall {tone, 
With wit well blazond finil’d or made fome mone, 


Lo all thefe trophies ofaffcétions hor, 

Of penfu'dand fabdew’d defires the tender, 
Nacure hath charged me that I hoord them not, 
Bur yeeld them vp where I my {clfe muft render: 
That isto you my origin and ender - 

For thefe of force muft your oblations be, 

Since I their Aulter, youenpatrone me. 


Oh then aduance(of yours )that phrafeles hand, 
Whofe white weighes downe the airy fcale of praife, 
Take all thefe fimilies to your owne command, . 
Hollowed with fighes that burning lunges did raife: 
What me your miniiter for you obaies 

Workes vnder you,and to y our audit comes 

Their diftract parcells,in combined firnmes, . * 


Lo this deuice was fent me from a Nun, 

Or Sifter fanctified of holieft note, | 

Which late her noble fuit in court did thun, 
Whole rateft hauings made the blofloims dote, 
For fhe was fought by {pirits of ritcheft cote, 
But kept cold diftance,and did thence remoue, 
To {pend her liuing in eternall loue, 


But oh my fweet what labour ift to leaue, 

The thing we haue not,maftring what not {triues, 
Playing the Place which did no forme receiue, 
Playing patient {ports in ynconftraind giues, 

She that.her fame fo to her felfe contriucs, 

The fcarres of battaile fcapeth by the flighr, 

And makes her abfence valiant,not her might. 


Oh pardon me in that my boaft is:rue, 
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The accident which brought me to her eie, 
Vponthe moment did her force fubdewe, 
And now fhe would the caged cloifter flies 
_ Religious loue put out religions eye: 

Not to be rempted would fhe be enur‘d, 
And now to tempt all liberty procure. 


How mightie then you are, Oh heare me tell, 
The broken bofoms that to me belong, 

Haue emptied all their fountaines in my well: 
And mine I powre your Ocean all amonge: 

I {trong ore them and you ore me being ftrong, 
Muft for your victori¢ vs all congelt, 

As compound loue to phifick your cold bref. 


My parts had powre to charme a facred Sunne, 
Who difciplin’d I dicted in grace, 

Belecu’d her cies, when they t’ affaile begun, 
All vowes and confecrations giving place: 

O moft potentiall loue,yowe, bond,nor fpace 
In thee hathneither {ting,knot,nor confine 
For thou art all and.all chings els are thine. 


When thou impreffeft what are precepts worth 

Of ftale example? when thou wilt inflame, 

How coldly thofe impediments ftand forth 

Of wealth of filliall feare,lawe, kindred fame, — (fhame 
Loucs armes are peace, gainft rule , painft fence, gaint 
And {weetens in the fuffring pangues it beares, 

The Allses of all forces, fhockes and feares. 


Now all thefe tearts that doe onmine depend, 
Feeling it breake, with bleeding’ groanes they pine, 
And fupplicant their fighes to you extend 
To leaue the bactrie that you make gainft mine, 
Lending {oft audience, to my {weet defigne, 
And 


C ompLAINT. 


And credent foulc,ro that trong bonded oth, 
That fhall prefesre and vndertake my troth. 


This faid,his watrie eies he did difmounc, 
Whote fightes till then were Icaueld on my face, 
Each cheeke ariuer running froma fount, 
With brynith currant downe-ward flowed a pace: 
On how the channell to the {treame gaue grace! 
Who glaz’d with Chriftail gate the glowing Rofes, 
That flame through water which their hew inclofes, 


Oh father, what a hell of witch-craft lies, 

In rhe {mall orb of one perticular teare? 

Put with the invndation of the cies: 
Whatrocky hearceto water will not weare? 
What breft fo cold that is noc warmed heare, 
Or cleft efteét,coid modefty hot wrath: 

Both fire from hence,and chill extin€ture hath. 


For Joe his paffion but an art of craft, 
Euen there refolu'd my reafon into tcares, 
There my white ftole of chaftity I daft, 

~ Shooke off my fober gardes,and ciuill feares, 
Appeare to him as he to'me appeares: 
All melting though our drops this diffrence bore, 
His poifon’d me, and mine did him reftore, 


In him a plenitude of fubtle matter, 

Applied ro Cautills, all {traing formes receiues, 
Of burning blufhes,or of weeping water, 

Or founding palenefle: and he takes and leaues, 
Incithers aptneffe as it beft decciues: 

To bluth at {peeches ranck , to wecepe at woes 
Or to turne white and found at trapick fhowes, 


, That not aheare which in his leuell came, 
L; Could 


" Tra Lovars 

Cou'd {cape the haile of his all hurting'ayme, 
Shewing bite Nacure is both kinde and caine: 

And vaild in chem did winne whom he would maime, 
Againft the thing he foughe,he would exclaime, 
When he moft burnt in hartewifht luxutie, 

He preacht pure maide,and praifd cold chaftitie. 


Thus meerely with the garment of a grace, 
The naked and concealed feind he couerd, 
That th vnexperfent paue the tempter place, 
Which like a Cherubin aboue them houerd, 
Who young and fimple would not be fo louerd. 
Aye me} fell,and yet do queftion make, 

What I fhould doe againe for fuch a fake. 


O that infected moyfture of his eye, 

O that falfe fire which in his cheeke fo glowd: 
O that forc’d chunder from his heart did flye, 
O that fad breath his fpungie lungs beftowed, 
O all that borrowed motion feeming owed, 
Would yet againe betray the fore-betrayed, 
And new perucrt a reconciled Maide, 


FINIS. 
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